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Burmese Musical Recordings 


N a formal presentation ceremony last 
June 5, the Library of Congress ac- 
quired a collection of classical Burmese 

music recorded by Daw Sao Mya Aye Kyi, 
outstanding authority on the subject. It 
was presented by the Ambassador of the 
Union of Burma, Mr. James Barrington, 
on behalf of the Burma-America Institute 
in Rangoon. In exchange, not long ago, 
the Institute received by way of the De- 
partment of State, through the office of the 
cultural attaché of the American Em- 
bassy in Rangoon, 21 albums of American 
folk music which had been recorded by the 
Library of Congress in 1942-48. They are 
to be passed on to U Htin Aung, Rector of 
the University of Rangoon and chairman 
of its Department of Anthropology, for the 
University’s collections. 

Burma’s music and dancing had their 
beginnings in primitive religious rituals 
practiced by its peoples. As its expand- 
ing civilization came into contact with the 
cultures of India and China, new ideas 
were appropriated from the larger coun- 

ies, but the native element persisted and 
the music remained essentially Burmese. 
During the Kingdom of Pagan (eleventh 
to thirteenth centuries A. D.) Burmese 
music achieved its greatest development, 
and it is interesting to note that at that 
period the great Indian epics, the Maha- 
bhdrata and the Raémdyana, had not been 
adopted even in modified form. The fact 
that the Hindu influence is absent from 
Burmese music may explain why the Bur- 
mese do not possess the fighting dance— 
the dance essentially related to the Indian 


epics. 


I 


The records given to the Library by the 
Burma-America Institute represent the 
kind of music played and sung at the court 
of Mandalay during the time of the Bur- 
mese kings in the nineteenth century. This 
classical music is part of the so-called “Yo- 
daya” type of singing, originally brought 
into Burma after its eighteenth-century 
conquest of Ayuthiya, onetime capital of 
the neighboring country of Thailand.’ 

Special features of the recordings include 
the instruction by the Sayamagyi (teach- 
er) of two young Burmese singers in their 
traditional musical art; and the presence of 
the Burmese harp, a difficult instrument 
to play, as part of the accompaniment. 
This type of music is rapidly disappearing 
from common use in Burma, and although 
the recordings possess some mechanical 
imperfections they will be of real interest 
to musicologists and orientalists concerned 
with Burmese culture. 

Daw Sao Mya Aye Kyi, under whose di- 
rection the recordings were made, was born 
in the city of Mandalay about 62 years ago 
and from a very early age she has been 
associated with Burmese classical singing 
and dancing. At the age of 12 she began 
her training under U Lu Gyi, chief bard 
and musician at the court of King Mindon 
(1853-1878). Very soon thereafter she 
went to the Shan State of Hsipaw, where 
her musical education was continued at 


*For a further study of Burmese music, its 
history and characteristics, the reader is referred 
to a bibliography of music on Southeast Asia 
that the writer compiled for the “Bibliography 
of Asiatic Musics.” See Music Library Asso- 
ciation Notes, VII (December 1949), 84—98. 
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the court of Sao Chai, then Sawbwa (chief- 
tain) of that State. The Sawbwa was 
deeply interested in the arts, and the youth- 
ful Burman girl was able to gather a great 
deal of knowledge from eminent musicians 
who came to his court. Her talents and 
her keen interest in music and dancing at- 
tracted both the master musicians and the 
Sawbwa, whose principal Mahadevi (con- 
sort) she became. It was then that her 
name was changed from Ma Khin Sein 
Kyi to Daw Sao Mya Aye Kyi. 

After her marriage the first lady of the 
court continued to study music with devo- 
tion and zeal and she produced composi- 
tions that brought recognition of her out- 
standing ability. 

About the time when the British annexed 
Upper Burma, during the last year of the 
reign of King Thibaw (1878-1885), Daw 
Sao Mya Aye Kyi received a valuable ad- 
dition to her musical library: the centuries- 
old palm-leaf manuscripts of classical Bur- 
mese music that the Sawbwa of Hsipaw 
had managed to save from destruction 
when the Burmese palace at Mandalay was 
being looted. Daw Sao Mya Aye Kyi con- 
tinues to make real use of this legacy of 
early Burma and employs her knowledge of 
the manuscripts in musical courses she 
gives to Burmese youths who aspire to learn 
their country’s classical music. 

This gifted artist has conducted a school 
for classical Burmese music in the Shan city 
of Taunggyi, and only recently the present 
Prime Minister of Burma, U Nu, and the 
late Deedok U Ba Cho asked her to open 
one in Rangoon with the purpose of gener- 
ating a new interest among the Burmese 
people in their cultural heritage as repre- 
sented by traditional songs and musical 
It was there that the re- 
cordings were made under the Sayamagyi’s 


compositions. 


direction. 
On one of the records in the collection 
we hear a pupil named Ma Tin Tin Mya, a 
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girl about 15 years of age who has been 
studying with Daw Sao Mya Aye Kyi for 
nearly 4 years. She is learning a composi- 
tion that describes trees, flowers, birds, 
and other things of nature, later introduc- 
ing romantic elements. This composition 
is by one of Burma’s best music composers, 
Myawadiwungyi U Sa, who first became 
prominent in scholastic circles at the court 
of King Bodawapaya (1782-1819) during 
the early years of the latter’s reign. He 
won recognition when he translated into 
Burmese a Siamese drama called E Naung. 
His first literary work was a book entitled 
Shwe bonnidan, a discourse on antiquities. 
He further distinguished himself in military 
campaigns, and during the reign of King 
Bagyidaw (1819-1837) he was appointed 
a minister to the King and thereby earned 
the title of Mingyi. 

Myawadi Mingyi became famous as a 
song writer and considerably influenced 
Burmese music, introducing into it a new 
form of composition called Pat pyo. The 
“Yodaya” songs, based on Siamese models, 
bear witness to U Sa’s endeavors to 
strengthen the body of Burmese music by 
a liberal infusion of Siamese blood. 

Myawadi Mingyi U Sa improved the 
Burmese harp by introducing the diatonic 
scale to the harp of pentatonic scale, 
thereby making it a 13-stringed instrument. 
The sound box of the harp, shaped like 
the hull of a Burmese boat, is made of | 
padauk wood (pterocarpus indicus) , while 
its surmounted curved part is made from | 
sha (acacia catechu). The hollow part of 
the sound box is covered with doeskin 
stretched tightly over it. The bridge is 
laid lengthwise in the middle of the face of 
the doeskin cover. The 13 strings made of 
raw silk yarns are tied to the bridge, and the 
ends are twisted around, the neck of the 
instrument. They are tuned in 1, 2, 3, 9, 
6, and 8 tones. The fourth and seventh, 
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Ba Than playing the pattala, 
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to form the gamut, are obtained by manip- 
ulating the thumb of the left hand.* 

U Ba Than plays this type of harp in 
the recordings as well as another instru- 
ment called the pattala, which is similar 
to the xylophone and is composed of 18 to 
24 pieces of metal or bamboo suspended in 
the form of an inverted arc in a wooden 
case. It has not been established when 
the pattala appeared in Burma, but it prob- 
ably came with the Mon or Talaing 
culture. 

When he presented the recordings to the 
Library of Congress, the Burmese Ambas- 
sador said: 





*Cf. James G. Scott, Burma: A Handbook of 
Practical Information, 3d ed. (London, 1921), 
pp. 360-66 ; and Khin Zaw, “Burmese Music: A 
Preliminary Enquiry,” Journal of the Burma Re- 


search Society, XXX (1940), 387-466. 


I know it is commonplace to say that the 
modern world tends to stress the material things 
and to ignore—or certainly overlook—the spirit- 
ual side of our existence. While it would seem 
commonplace, as it may be, I think it bears repe- 
tition because after all it is the spiritual side of 
life which distinguishes man from the other ani- 
mals and the spiritual side, of course, includes 
the cultures with which man is intimately bound 
up. And I am glad to see that there has been 
established—not beginning with this occasion 
but from two years back—an inter-cultural re- 
lationship between the Library of Congress and 
organizations in Burma, which in effect means 
an inter-cultural relationship between the peo- 
ples of Burma and the peoples of the United 
States. It makes me feel good to know that 
there will be available in the Library of Congress 
in the future these recordings which tell of a 
great civilization and—if I may say so—of a great 
culture. 





Ceci, C. Hoses 
Reference Librarian for Southeast Asia 
Orientalia Division 
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Current National Bibliographies 


Supplement IV 


HIS fourth and last supplement at- 
tempts to bring up to date the 
material presented in part V of 
“Current National Bibliographies” (CNB 
V), which was published in the February 
1951 issue of the Quarterly Journal. The 
countries included were: Afghanistan, Al- 
China, Egypt, 


Greece, Hawaii, Hungary, India, Indo- 


geria, Burma, Ceylon, 
nesia, Israel, Japan, Kenya, Federation of 
Malaya, Malta, Mauritius, Morocco, Mo- 
Pakistan, Rico, Ru- 
mania, Syria, Tunisia, Turkey, the Union 
of South Africa, and the United States of 
America, besides general sections on Africa, 
the Near and Middle East, and Southeast 
Asia. 


zambique, Puerto 


Additional bibliographical material for 
all of these countries has not come to our 
attention, but Jamaica, the Philippines, 
and Trinidad, plus a general section on 
Southern Asia (including South Asia and 
Southeast Asia), have been added to those 
already listed. Cross-references from a 
number of other countries have also been 
included. Hungary and Rumania were 
listed in Supplement IIT (August 1952). 

We are indebted to the Working Groups 
that have submitted reports on_biblio- 
graphical activities in some of these coun- 
tries in response to the UNESCO/Library 
This 


supplement, which is based upon data con- 


of Congress Bibliographical Survey. 


tained in those reports as well as on in- 
formation available from the Library’s own 
acquisitions, was prepared by Janice B. 
Harrington with the assistance of members 
of the Orientalia Division of the Library. 
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AFGHANISTAN 


See Liste des travaux scientifiques .. . 


under NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST. 


AFRICA 


Except for the Union of South Africa, 
current national bibliographies seem to be 
extremely rare in Africa. In addition to 
the material on that continent listed in 
CNB V, the reader is referred to the 
publications described under GREAT 
BRITAIN—GoveERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
in CNB Suppl. I, to the Boletim geral das 
colénias under PORTUGAL in CNB 
Suppl. IT, and to the Annuaire de la presse 
francaise et étrangére under FRANCE in 
CNB I, which lists newspapers and peri- 
odicals published in French African colo- 
nies. Wiailling’s Press Guide includes lists 
of the newspapers and periodicals pub- 
lished in British African colonies. 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


See Liste des travaux scientifiques . . . 


under NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST. 


BURMA 


Catalogue of Books in Stock at the Union 


Government Book Depot, Rangoon. 
Annual. Superintendent, Union Gov- 


ernment Printing and Stationery, Ran- 
goon. 


Contents: Part I. Central Government Pub- 
lications in English. Part I (A). Government 
of the Union of Burma Publications in English. 
Part II. Burmese Publications (listed in Eng- 
lish). Prices are included in the lists and there 
is an alphabetical index of titles. 
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See also the Indian Book Trade © Li- 
brary Directory under INDIA, and the 
Bibliography of Scientific Publications of 
South Asia and Southern Asia: Publica- 


tions in Western Languages under 
SOUTHERN ASIA. 
CEYLON 


Book List: Statement of Books Printed in 
Ceylon and Registered under the Print- 
ers and Publishers 
Quarterly. Ceylon Government Press, 
Colombo. 


Ordinance 


A subject list that is issued as a quarterly sup- 
plement to The Ceylon Government Gazette. 
The entries, which include official publications 
and periodicals, contain complete bibliographical 
information, including the language in which 
each is published and its price. 


See also the Indian Book Trade © Li- 
brary Directory under INDIA, and the 
Bibliography of Sctentific Publications of 
South Asta and Southern Asia: Publi- 


cations in Western Languages 


SOUTHERN ASIA. 


CHINA 


under 


GENERAL 


The Hong Kong Government Gazette. 
Weekly. Noronha & Co., Ltd., Gov- 
ernment Printers and Publishers, Old 
Bailey Street, Hong Kong. 

Contains quarterly a table entitled “Return of 
Books Registered under Section 6 of Ordinance 
No. 2 of 1888 during the Quarter ending . . .” 
which contains complete bibliographical infor- 
mation on books and periodicals registered for 
copyright, including prices and copyright data. 


SPECIAL 


General Scientific Periodical Lists and 
Classified Index. {In Chinese] Semian- 
nual. Cultural Department, Central 
People’s Government, Peiping. 

A classified index to articles in popular sci- 


ence periodicals, which began in June 1951. 
The list of scientific and technical periodicals 


issued in China, which is included, indicates 
that the publication does not offer a complete 
listing of such publications but includes those 
concerned with the popularization of science and 
technology rather than those containing reports 
of original research. 

See also the List of Scientific and Tech- 
nical Journals Published in South East 
Asia under SOUTHERN ASIA. 


CYPRUS 
See Liste des travaux scientifiques . . 
under NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST. 
EGYPT 
GENERAL SELECTIVE List 


al-Nashir al-Misri. Quvarterly. 
Maarif Press, Cairo. 


Dar al- 


An annotated list of selected books, issued by 
the various Egyptian publishing houses. The 
first number, which was published in January 
1952, is arranged by subject and complete biblio- 
graphical information is given including prices. 


See also Liste des travaux scientifiques... 


under NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST. 


GREECE 
GENERAL SELECTIVE LIST 


Nea Hestia. Revue littéraire. Three times 
a month. I. D. Kollaros & Cie., 38, rue 
Churchill, Athens. 


Contains in the last issue of each two-month 
period an “analytical bibliographical bulletin” 
captioned “Ta nea biblia.” This list of new 
books includes complete bibliographical informa- 
tion except for price, in addition to brief anno- 
tations. More lengthy book reviews are found 
in each issue under the heading “Ta biblia,” and 
most issues contain an analysis of articles in news- 
papers and periodicals relating to books and 
literary matters. 


INDIA 


GENERAL SELECTIVE LIST 


Taraporevala’s Indian Literary Review. 
Monthly. D. B. Taraporevala Sons & 
Co., Ltd., 210 Hornby Road, Bombay. 
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In addition to reviews of new books, this jour- 
nal contains a classified list of “important new 
and recent publications,” issued in India, under 
the heading “Books Received.” The author, 
title, and price are given. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Government of India Publications. Month- 
ly. Jain Book Agency, Government 
Booksellers, C-—9 Prem House, Con- 
naught Place, New Delhi. 

A general list of new government publications 
is followed by sections devoted to “Uttar Pradesh 
Government Publications,” “Punjab (India) 
Government Publications,” “British Govern- 
ment Publications (H. M. S. O., London),” and 
“Private Publications on Allied Subjects.”” The 
entries are listed under title but include author 
or issuing agency (where applicable) as well as 
price. 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


Indian Book Trade © Library Directory. 
Annual. New Book Society of India, 
P. O. Box 250, New Delhi. 

Contains an alphabetical list of newspapers 
and periodicals issued in each of these countries: 
India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon. The bibli- 
ographical information includes the language in 
which the publication is printed, date of estab- 
lishment, frequency, and publisher’s address. 

See also the Bibliography of Scientific 
Publications of South Asia and Southern 
Asia: Publications in Western Languages 


under SOUTHERN ASIA. 


INDIAN STATES 


Each State in the Republic of India 
is obliged by law to issue periodically a 
list of its publications. The registration 
acts that were in effect in 1946 have 
been extended under the New Republic, 
but it appears that not all of the States 
have complied with these laws. Some of 
the States, however, have attempted to 
issue lists of their publications in typescript 
or even in manuscript form. For instance, 
the catalog of books that was published 
in Jammu and Kashmir as an independent 


ws 
HY 











booklet in 1932 was issued as a typescript 
from 1936 to 1946, and since 1949 it has 
been supplied to the Union Government 
only as a manuscript; and, as a result of 
the war, Mysore, which formerly published 
a catalog of books in The Mysore Gazette 
and also as a separate booklet, has issued 
it in typed lists only. It has been reported 
that both Bombay and Bengal have been 
issuing their catalogs as supplements to 
their gazettes (West Bengal publications 
as an appendix to the Calcutta Gazette) 
and that Delhi has been issuing its catalog 
in the Gazette of India. Supplemental 
material has been located for four of the 
States mentioned in CNB V, and two addi- 
tional States that are known to issue lists 
of their publications are included in the 
list given below. 


MapuyaA PRADESH 


Catalogue of Books and Pamphlets Regis- 
tered in Madhya Pradesh . . . Quar- 
terly. Director of Information and 
Publicity, Government Printing, Nagpur. 


A subject catalog of publications regis- 
tered under Act XXV of 1867, arranged 
by language (English, Hindi, Marathi, and 
Sanskrit), with a list of the subject in- 
cluded. Complete bibliographical infor- 
mation is given including prices. 


MADRAS 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Catalogue of Government Publications. 
Annual. Superintendent, Government 
Press, 166 Mount Road, Madras, S. C. 


A catalog issued in five parts: Part I. Acts 
of India and Acts of Madras Governments 
(arranged by language under India and under 
Madras). Part II. Madras Government Codes, 
Manuals, Reports and Rules. Part III. Madras 
University Publications, Madras Government 
Syllabuses, and Text-Books. Part IV. Govern- 
ment of India Publications and Madras Govern- 


ment Bulletins. Part V. Madras Government 
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Debates, District Gazetteers, Manuscripts, Rec- 
ords of Fort St. George and Miscellaneous 
Government Publications. 


See also the Catalogue of Publications 
under INDIA—Onrissa. 


ORISSA 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Catalogue of Publications. Annual. Pub- 
lications Branch, Orissa Government 
Press, Cuttack. 

The list issued in 1951 describes publications 
issued by the Government of Orissa from April 
1, 1936, to December 31, 1950. The acts are 
listed chronologically but there is no definite 
arrangement of other publications. Prices are 
included. There is also a section entitled “List 
of Publications relating to the Province of 
Madras Stocked in the Book Depot by the Pro- 
vincial Government.” 


PUNJAB 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Punjab Government Publications; General 
Catalog. Superintendent, Government 
Printing, Punjab, Simla. 

Entries are listed by the principal word of 
the title or a catch word under subject, which in 
turn are arranged under a broader subject head- 
ing. Prices are given and there is an index to 
subjects. 

See also Government of India Publica- 
tions under INDIA. 


TRAVANCORE-COCHIN 
GOVERNMENT PuBLICATIONS 


Catalogue of Publications for Sale at the 
Government Press, Trivandrum. An- 
nual. Superintendent, Government Press, 
Trivandrum. 

Contents: Part I. Acts, Proclamations, 
Rules, Reports, Codes, Manuals, and Other Mis- 
cellaneous Publications (in English, Malayalam, 
and Tamil). Part II. Sanskrit and Malay- 
alam Series and Descriptive Catalogues of Man- 
uscripts (in tabular form). Prices are included 
in the bibliographical data. 


226504—52—-—_2 


Uttar PRADESH 


See Government of India Publications 
under INDIA. 


INDOCHINA 


See the List of Scientific and Technical 
Journals Published in South East Asia and 
Southern Asia: Publications in Western 


Languages under SOUTHERN ASIA. 


INDONESIA 


See the List of Scientific and Technical 
Journals Published in South East Asia and 
Southern Asia: Publications in Western 


Languages under SOUTHERN ASIA. 


IRAN 


See Liste des travaux scientifiques 
under NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST. 


IRAQ 


See Liste des travaux scientifiques 


under NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST. 


ISRAEL 


Kuntres bibliografi. Monthly, cumulated 
annually. Library Office of the Jewish 
Federation of Labour and the United 
Hebrew Book Publishers, Tel Aviv. 

An annotated subject bibliography of new 
Hebrew books, with an index of the works under 
publisher. The bibliographical information is 
complete except for prices. 

See also Liste des travaux scientif- 
iques . .. under NEAR AND MID- 
DLE EAST. 


JAMAICA 
Report on Jamaica for the Year. . . An- 
nual. The Government Printer, Duke 
Street, Kingston. 
Contains a list of newspapers and peri- 
pat} I 
odicals, giving the frequency and publish- 





ere 


Sesame 

















er’s address, as well as a list “Government 
Publications on Sale at the Government 
Printing Office,” which includes maps and 
prints sold by the Survey Department. 
Prices are given. 


JAPAN 


GENERAL 


nenkan. 


Shuppan Annual. Shuppan 
nyusu-sha, No. 22, 3-chOme, Kanda, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 


In 1951 this yearbook of Japanese publications 
superseded Nihon shuppan nenkan (CNB V). 
It lists in a classified arrangement monographs 
published during the year and periodicals ap- 
pearing for the first time. It contains also the 
following separate sections: (a) a résumé of the 
outstanding events in the publishing world; 
(b) the names of the principal publishing and 
printing firms in Japan; (c) laws and ordinances 
governing publications; and (d) suggestions for 
the guidance of editors and publishers. 


Zen Nihon shuppan-butsu so-mokuroku. 
Annual. National Diet Library, Tokyo. 


A list of monographs, serials (including news- 
papers), maps, publications in Braille, sound 
recordings, lantern slides and motion picture 
films. Monographs are arranged according to 
the Nippon Decimal Classification, and there is 
an alphabetical index. Government publications 
are also included and are listed under the issuing 
agencies. 


GENERAL SELECTIVE LISTS 


Dokusho séddan. Monthly. The Japan 
Library Association. No. 1 Akasaka, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo. 


Each issue contains a list of titles recom- 
mended by the Japanese Library Association for 
acquisition by school libraries of elementary, 
junior high, and high schools, and by public 
libraries. Selections are made from works de- 
posited with the National Diet Library, the Jap- 
anese Library Association, and the Bureau of 
the Prime Minister’s Office for the allocation of 
paper for newspapers and publications. Grouped 
according to suitability for various ages and 
grade groups, the titles are arranged by subject. 
Author, publisher, place of publication, and 
price are also given. 
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Nihon dokusho shimbun. Weekly. Nihon 
Shuppan Kyokai. No. 1, Kasuga-machi, 
Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo. 

This publication contains a weekly report of 


current monographic publications, which are 
arranged by subject. Prices are included. 


Shuppan nytsu. Three times a month. 
Shuppan nyusu-sha, No. 22, 3-chdme, 
Kanda, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 

Contains trade news and lists new mono- 
graphic publications, giving a brief description 
of each work. The list is arranged according 
to the Nippon Decimal Classification. 

Tosho. Monthly. Iwanami Shoten. No. 
3, 2-chéme, Hitotsubashi, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo. 

This publication lists current monographic 
and serial publications of the Iwanami Shoten, 


one of the outstanding publishers of Japan. 


Prices are given. It also includes articles of 


special bibliographical interest. 


LEBANON 


See Liste des travaux scientifiques .. . 
under NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST. 


FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


See the List of Scientific and Technical 
Journals Published in South East Asia and 
Southern Asia: Publications in Western 


Languages under SOUTHERN ASIA. 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


SPECIAL 


Liste des travaux scientifiques publiés au 
Moyen-Orient. List of Scientific Papers 
Published in the Middle-East. Irregu- 
lar. Middle East Science Cooperation 
Office of UNESCO, 8 Sh. el Salamlik, 
Garden City, Cairo, Egypt. 

The classified list of articles is preceded by an 
alphabetical list of the periodicals indexed, 
under each of the following 
Afghanistan, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Cyprus, 


countries: 


Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Pakistan, 


Syria, and Turkey. The lists include the fre- 
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quency of publication as well as the publisher’s 
address and price. A separate author index for 
parts 1-6 (1947-50) was. published in 
December 1951. 


NEPAL 


See Southern Asia: Publications in West- 
ern Languages under SOUTHERN ASIA. 


PAKISTAN 


See the Indian Book Trade & Library 
Directory under INDIA, the Liste des tra- 
yaux scientifiques ...under NEAR 
AND MIDDLE EAST, and Southern 
Asia: Publications in Western Languages 


under SOUTHERN ASIA. 


SIND 


Catalogue of Books Printed in the Province 
of Sind. Quarterly. Director of Pub- 
licity and Public Relations Officer, Sind 
Government Press, Karachi. 

A subject list of new books. Titles are given 
in Sindhi with English translations and descrip- 


tions. The bibliographical information includes 
prices. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Oficial Gazette. Monthly. Bureau of 
Printing, Boston Street, Port Area, 
Manila. 


Under the heading “Copyright Claims 
Granted Registration under Act No. 3134” the 
Bureau of Public Libraries, Department of Edu- 
cation of the Philippine Republic, issues a list 
of books, periodicals, musical publications, prints 
and pictorial illustrations, movie scripts, and 
other published and unpublished writings regis- 
tered for copyright. The entries are arranged 
chronologically by certificate number and give 
only the claimant, author, and title. 


See also the List of Scientific and Tech- 
ncal Journals Published in South East 
Asia and Southern Asia: Publications in 
Western Languages under SOUTHERN 
ASIA. 


SOUTHERN ASIA 
GENERAL 
Southern Asia: Publications in Western 
Languages. Quarterly. For Sale by the 


Card Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Lists monographs and selected articles in 
periodicals pertaining to Southern Asia that are 
currently accessioned by the Library of Congress. 
It is a subject list arranged by country under 
two major geographical divisions: South Asia 
(including India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Tibet, and 
Nepal) and Southeast Asia (including Burma, 
Thailand, Indochina, Malaya, Indonesia, and 
the Philippines). Complete bibliographical in- 
formation is given except for prices, and there 
is a list of the periodicals indexed (a number 
of which are published in Southern Asia). 


SPECIAL 


Bibliography of Scientific Publications of 
South Asia (India, Burma, Ceylon). 
Semiannual. South Asia Science Coop- 
eration Office, UNESCO, University 
Buildings, Delhi, India. 

A classified bibliography of papers that have 
appeared in India, Burma, and Ceylon. A 
complete alphabetical list of the scientific peri- 
odicals indexed was published in No. 3 (Jan- 
uary—June 1950), a separate list under each 
country with full bibliographical information. 
No. 4 (July-December) and No. 5 (January— 
June 1951) supplement No. 3 and contain lists 
of new periodicals; changes of names, addresses, 
and frequency; and periodicals that have ceased 
publication. 


List of Scientific and Technical Journals 
Published in South East Asia (Philip- 
pines, Indonesia, Malaya, Thailand, 
Indo-China, Hong Kong). Annual (?) 
East Asia Science Cooperation Office, 
UNESCO, United Nations Bldg., Ma- 
nila, P. I. 


The 1951 list is a complete revision of the 
1950 publication (CNB V). In contrast to the 
title arrangement in tabular form used in the 
earlier list, the journals are now arranged by 
subject under each of the territories in question. 
Complete bibliographical information is given 
including prices. There is also an alphabetical 
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index under each country, as well as a subject 


index. 

A supplement to the revised list, devoted to 
China, is arranged in the same way and includes 
complete bibliographical data. 


SYRIA 


See Liste des travaux scientifiques 


under NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST. 


THAILAND 
See the List of Scientific and Technical 
Journals Published in South East Asia and 


Southern Asia: Publications in Western 
Languages under SOUTHERN ASIA. 


TIBET 


See Southern Asia: Publications in West- 


ern Lancuages under SOUTHERN ASIA. 


TRINIDAD 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
Trindad Royal Gazette. Weekly. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, No. 2 Victoria 
Avenue, Port-of-Spain. 


“List of 
Publications Obtainable from the Government 
The entries 


Contains about three times a year a 


Printer, 


are listed under the issuing agency and the price 


Trinidad and Tobago.” 

of each publication is given. 
TURKEY 

GENERAL 

Quarterly. Milli 


Esitim Basimevi, Istanbul. 


Tiirkiye bibliyografyasi. 


Since 1949, this bibliography (described in 
CNB V) has been issued quarterly and contains 
special sections devoted to newspapers and pe- 
riodicals published in Turkey. There are two 
cumulative decennial volumes for 1928—-38— 
one listing official publications, the other non- 
official. 
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SPECIAL 


Teknik yayinlar bibliyografyasi. Published 
at irregular intervals since 1945 by Ulvi 
Yiiriiten, Librarian of the Technical 
School in Istanbul. 

This bibliography of technical publications 
contains four parts: (1) new books; (2) new 
articles in periodicals; (3) addresses of book- 
sellers, bibliographical news, and explanation of 
abbreviations; and (4) bibliographical references 
on special subjects. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Official Publications ... Monthly. The 
Government Printer, Pretoria and Cape 
Town. 

A mimeographed list of official publications 
issued during the month and obtainable from 
the Government Printer. Entries are arranged in 
no particular order under broad headings such 
as “Blue Books,” “Acts,” “Treaty Series,” and 
“Miscellaneous”; and prices are given. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Classified Checklist of United States Gov- 
Com- 
piled by John L. Andriot, Documents Ex- 


ernment Processed Publications. 


peditor. Irregular. Documents Expe- 


diting Project, Exchange and Gift Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D. C. 


The basic list, brought up to August 1, 1951, 
contains entries for more than 1,200 processed 
and field publications issued by more than 200 
agencies, that are not available from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. The first supplement 
brings the list up to March 1, 1952, and addi- 
tional supplements are planned to keep it up to 
date. 
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Restoration of an Ancient 
Manuscript 


N the spring of 1951 the Library of 

Congress served as host to one of the 

great documents of the Americas— 
the original manuscript of Bernal Diaz 
del Castillo’s Historia Verdadera de la 
Conquista de la Nueva Espana. Through- 
out the length of its first journey abroad 
from its home in Guatemala the aged guest 
was accorded the most careful hospitality 
and detailed attention by the Library’s 
technical experts. Having arrived in a 
state of some decrepitude, the nearly 400- 
year-old visitor departed so rejuvenated as 
to be able confidently to face many cen- 
turies ahead. 

Bernal Diaz del Castillo, who was born 
some time between 1492 and 1495—he 
himself seems to have been uncertain of 
the date—came to the New World in his 
middle twenties. In later years he claimed 
to have accompanied Pedrarias de Avila on 
the expedition to Tierra Firme in 1514, and 
Grijalva to Yucatan in 1518, but this is 
open to question; ? there is no doubt, how- 
ever, that he was a foot soldier with Al- 
varado during the conquest of Mexico and 
that he accompanied Cortés in nearly all 
of that bold leader’s exploits. Ultimately 
he settled in Guatemala, and it was there 
that he compiled the principal part of his 
“true history” of the conquest. 

This lengthy chronicle, a mixture of auto- 
biography, history, and tale-telling, cov- 





*Henry R. Wagner, “Three Studies on the 
Same Subject” [Bernal Diaz del Castillo], The 
Hispanic American Historical Review, XXV 
(May 1945), 157-58. 


ers more than half a century of Spanish 
rule on the American continent. The 
larger part of it is devoted to describing 
the events of the conquest, through 1521— 
including a memorable eyewitness account 
of the siege of Tenochtitlan—but it carries 
through as far as 1568, narrating the Hon- 
duras expedition of 1524-26, the Coronado 
expedition, and the later history of Mexico 
and Guatemala.* Asa source for the study 
of early Mexican history it ranks in im- 
portance with the letters of Cortés and the 
writings of the contemporary historian 
Francisco Lépez de Gémara. In the words 
of one of Bernal Diaz’ biographers, it is 
una inestimable crénica, que 4 pesar de todos 
sus defectos de estilo y de fondo, es el documento 
mas auténtico y veraz que tenemos, junto con las 
Cartas de Hernan Cortés, para escribir la historia 
de la Conquista. Bernal Diaz en su obra ruda, 
pero pintoresca, nos transporta 4 aquellos 
tiempos; presenciamos con él todos los sucesos; 
conocemos con sus retratos, faltos de arte, mas 
llenos de vida y colorido, a todos los héroes, 4 
todos los conquistadores, desde el ultimo soldado 
hasta el audaz conquistador jefe de la atrevida 
empresa. En esta obra que nunca se cansa uno 
de leer y consultar, su autor nos dejé consigna- 
dos muchos datos para su biografia: en ella se 
refleja el hombre, rudo y franco, y el verdadero 
cronista: desalifiado, pero sincero. . . .* 
Bernal Diaz died in January 1584, but 
it was not until 1632 that his chronicle was 
first published, by Fray Alonso Remén, 
in an edition that has since been shown to 
have many suppressions, substitutions, and 


* Ibid., 178-79. 
* Luis Gonzalez Obregén, El Capitan Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo (México, 1894), p. 6. 
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additions.* As early as 1675 Diaz’ great- 


great-grandson, Francisco Antonio de 
Fuentes y Guzman, noticed these faults, 
but they were perpetuated in many subse- 
quent editions and translations, and it 
was not until Genaro Garcia brought out 
his recension of the work in 1904—5 that 
Diaz’ own manuscript was reproduced 
with fidelity.° Garcia’s edition was based 
upon a photographic copy of the original 
that the Guatemalan government had pre- 
sented to the Mexican government in 1895 
and was published at the expense of the 
latter. Through it, and through reprints 
and translations that have since appeared, 
the manuscript has become well known 
among Hispanic scholars. 

Bernal Diaz’ manuscript, written down 
by several hands and corrected, amplified, 
and signed by the author himself, is known 
to have been in the possession of his de- 
scendants until the death of Antonio de 
Fuentes y Guzman in 1700. In 1840 
Mariano Larrave, Mayor of Guatemala, 
discovered it among some testamentary 
papers and deposited it in the archives of 
the municipality of Guatemala, where it 
remained until it was transferred to the 
Archivio General del Gobierno in 1948. 

The story of its restoration begins with 
a visit which Mr. Ben Grauer of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company made to 
Guatemala in 1945. Mr. Grauer saw the 
manuscript, photographed several pages 
badly needing repair, and urged the case 
for having it brought to the United States 
for restorative treatment upon Archibald 
MacLeish, then Librarian of Congress 
(and author of the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
poem, Conquistador, suggested by Bernal 





* Historia verdadera de la conquista de la 
Nueva-Espana escrito por el Capitan Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo uno de los conquistadores 
(Madrid, 1632). 

° Historia verdadera de la conquista de la 
Nueva Espana, por Bernal Diaz del Castillo 
(México, 1904-5). 
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Diaz’ narrative), and his successor, Dr. 
Luther H. Evans. 

The Library was sympathetic and nego- 
tiations with the Guatemalan authorities 
began, but many difficult problems had to 
be solved. Not the least of these was how 
to insure the safest possible transportation 
for the priceless document. Ultimately 
they were surmounted, and on March 31, 
1951, Dr. Joaquin Pardo, Director of the 
Archivio General del Gobierno, arrived in 
Washington and personally gave the manu- 
script into the Library’s custody. 

Before restoration began, it was put 
through a searching examination. It was 
completely collated, and compared with a 
microfilm that had been made in the 
previous year; and, for purposes of record 
and reference, a minute physical descrip- 
tion was drawn up. Considering its size 
(291 by 42 centimeters), and comparing 
it with other manuscripts of the same age 
and place of origin, it had not survived the 
years too badly. But it had had hard use, 
and the need for preventing further dam- 
age by the human hand was self-evident. 
In its 298 leaves (plus one inserted by 
Diaz) there were 3 sections that had under- 
gone considerable damage—the first 20, 
the last 30, and folios 95-101, the latter 
suffering from tears that markedly affected 
the text. The initial clinical report read 
in part as follows: 





The manuscript has suffered from mould, 
although not as much as might have been ex- 
pected. There are large spots throughout the 
volume and many pages are more or less 
blurred. There also are ink spots and ink 
smudges too numerous to list, of brown and 
yellowish iron gall and a black that is thought 
to be indigo, varying from a heavy black to 
lighter grayish black or bluish gray. Some of 
the lines or series of lines that the penmen used 
to scratch out the text are very heavy, and are 
often blotted onto the opposite page; they are 
also inclined to show on the other side of the 
leaf. There are numerous fairly faint water 


stains throughout the volume, and two series J 


of leaves are quite heavily stained. 
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Page (288A) in the manuscript before it was repaired. Bernal Diaz’ signature has been pricked 
with a needle or pin. This page was placed in the wrong order when the manuscript was bound 


in 1840 
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The text has not suffered appreciably from 


polilla. When the cover is tapped small par- 
ticles of dust fall out. There is a two-inch 
diagonal hole starting in the front of the volume 
and shortly petering out to one that apparently 
runs throughout most of the book. 

The most serious loss of text, apart from 

that caused by torn out parts of pages, was 
apparently due to carelessness in preparing the 
manuscript for binding in 1840, when half an 
inch or so of margin was cut off and with it 
went one to five letters at the ends of the lines 
of chapter headings, as well as some of the 
author’s marginal notes. 
Treatment of the manuscript was further 
complicated by the presence throughout 
of hundreds of paper patches, on many of 
which missing portions of the text had 
been written in during the late nineteenth 
century, and by the discovery that some of 
the leaves had been placed in the wrong 
order when they were bound together. 

In consultation with Dr. Pardo, and 
with Mr. William J. Barrow, authority on 
the restoration of documents by lamina- 
tion, members of the Library staff worked 
out the successive steps to be taken in the 
treatment of the manuscript, and the 
materials to be used were tested at the 
laboratories of the U. S. Government 
Printing Office for chemical purity and 
physical strength. On April 23 the manu- 
scripts repair section of the Library Branch 
of the Government Printing Office began 
separating it into its component parts, and 
the lamination of the leaves and all of the 
fragments bearing any writing was finished 
9 days later. 

The technical difficulties that were en- 
countered in the course of the work were 
considerable. One of them deserves to be 
described, both to illustrate the care that 
was taken throughout the entire operation 
and for the interest it may have for cus- 
todians of similar documents who are con- 
cerned with their repair. Although a 
majority of the leaves were not altered in 
appearance by the lamination process, a 
number in which the ink had a greenish- 


blue tinge changed temporarily to a light 
blue in tone, and in seven of them writing 
that was originally quite dark became a 
decided blue with a light blue background. 
The change occurred not during the initial 
steps involving contact of the leaves with 
heat, but after the application of the ace- 
tate film. The ink then gradually reverted 
to its original color. Mr. Barrow made an 
exhaustive investigation of the causes, re- 
porting as follows: 


About twenty ink formulae of the sixteenth 
century were studied and it was concluded that 
iron gall ink was the principal black writing 
fluid used during this period. Its basic in- 
gredients were copperas, galls, gum arabic, and 
some type of solvent such as water, wine, or 
vinegar. When properly compounded, this 
ink would flow well from a quill pen and pene- 
trate the fibers of the paper to form a black, 
insoluble compound, which was difficult to 
bleach or remove without showing signs of al- 
teration. It had one basic defect in that the 
writing produced by freshly made ink was ex- 
tremely pale and would not become dark until 
some hours after exposure to the air. 

Sixteenth-century penmen used two methods 
of making iron gall ink write black. One con- 
sisted of oxidizing the gallo-tannate of iron 
from the ferrous to the ferric state, accom- 
plished by frequent stirring or shaking. But 
twelve or more days were required for the proc- 
ess to take place, and, to overcome this, soot 
or some other type of carbon black was some- 
times added. Due to small amounts of oil in 
these blacks it was difficult to keep the dark 
particles in suspension, and this addition could 
not be considered entirely satisfactory. A suit- 
able coloring compound was needed to make 
iron gall inks write with color when they were 
freshly made, and the scribe of the Guatemalan 
manuscript seems to have used one to overcome 
this defect. 

A search of literature on the subject indi- 
cated that there were two dyes that were not 
only suitable for this purpose, but also available 
from sources native to the manuscript. One 
was logwood, also known as campeachy and 
the other was indigo. The use of logwood does 
not appear in ink documents for such a purpose 
until 1735. 
a blue ink for many centuries; as early as the 
first century A. D., in fact, it had been cited 


Indigo, however, had been used as 
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by Dioscorides and Pliny as having the proper 
qualities. 

Since both these compounds were known to 
have been available to the writer of the manu- 
script, iron gall inks containing the two dyes 
were manufactured for experimental purposes. 
Each contained one gram of copperas, two 
grams of galls, two grams of gum arabic, and 
100 cubic centimeters of solvent. Vinegar was 
employed as the solvent for the ink containing 
logwood, and distilled water for the one with 
indigo. To one mixture of ink containing 
vinegar was added one gram of logwood chips 
and to the others three grams. One gram and 
four grams of indigo were added to mixtures 
containing distilled water. After being heated 
to 180 degrees Fahrenheit they were allowed to 
stand for 24 hours. Writings were then made 
on eighteenth-century papers, and, after dry- 
ing, these specimens were subjected to the usual 
methods of de-acidification and lamination. 

No visible change occurred with either of the 
logwood inks during or after any of the proc- 
esses. This was also true of the inks contain- 
ing indigo up to the point when the cellulose 
acetate was laminated to the paper. The writ- 
ing then turned from a dark to a light bluish 
color, virtually the same as in the several groups 
of writings in the Bernal Diaz manuscript. 
Another ink containing a mixture of indigo, 
gum arabic, and distilled water was changed by 
the lamination from a very dark color to a 
rather bright blue, similar to that in a group of 
seven leaves in the manuscript.. 

Clearly the cause of the change was in some 
way ascribable to the presence of indigo in the 
original writing mixture. A microscopic ex- 
amination did not reveal any appreciable 
change in the crystal structure of indigo ink 
after lamination, and the ink crystals did not 
appear to be of the order of size to give refrac- 
tion and thereby change the appearance of the 
color. Further experiment showed that the 
application of the cellulose acetate film by dis- 
solving it in acetone and applying it on the 
writing with a brush did not alter the color, 
although it did have a tendency to intensify it. 
Heat and pressure, singly or in combination, 
without acetate film, had no effect on the writ- 
ing. It was only when heat was applied in 
combination with the acetate film that a change 
was noted. These data indicated that there 
was some chemical interaction between the in- 
gredients of the cellulose acetate and the indigo 
when heat was applied. 
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A review of the ingredients of the acetate 
film used in laminating the manuscript showed 
that there was a very small amount of residual 
acetic acid. Indigo blue is reduced to indigo 
white when heated with acetic acid, and this 
would produce a very thin film of indigo white 
over the dark blue indigo, thus giving the ink 
a light blue appearance. Other experiments 
confirmed that acetic acid had been the 
reducing agent. 

The amount of acetic acid present in the ace- 
tate film is very small, and far from enough to 
affect the permanence of either the paper or 
the film. Moreover, it is partly expelled from 
the film by heating during lamination. One 
should not be alarmed by the change in color of 
the indigo ink, for it is generally known that 
indigo white gradually oxidizes back to indigo 
blue. Within six weeks, samples of laminated 
specimens reverted to their original color. A 
definite change in this direction was noted in 
the Bernal Diaz manuscript ten days after the 
lamination. 


When the lamination of the manuscript 
had been completed, it was once more given 
a complete collation to insure that each leaf 
and fragment was in proper position; then 
it was bound in imported Oasis Morocco 
leather according to specifications agreed 
upon beforehand. On May 15, 1951, the 
final lettering was done on the binding, and 
the manuscript was ready for its home- 
ward journey. A_ photographic copy 
checked for accuracy of reproduction 
against the original was retained by the 
Library for the use of scholars in this 
country. 

On the morning of May 17 the Li- 
brarian of Congress officially turned over 
the restored manuscript to Dr. Pardo, em- 
phasizing in his remarks the Library’s firm 
desire to share in the preservation of the 
culture of other nations of the world, and 
particularly of the other American nations. 
In his reply Dr. Pardo declared that “the 
manuscript belongs to humanity as a 
whole” and that “Guatemala accepts in 
this spirit the responsibility for its safe- 
keeping.” 
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[The foregoing article has been compiled 
by the Editor of the Quarterly Journal 
from material supplied by Verner W. 
Clapp, Chief Assistant Librarian; Stella R. 
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Clemence, of the Division of Manuscripts 
staff ; and William J]. Barrow, of Richmond, 
Va., who served as consultant on the lami- 
nation of the Bernal Diaz manuscript.] 
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Microreproduction 


OUR years have elapsed since the 
publication of the last report on 
microfilms.' This does not mean that 
nothing has been written on the subject of 
microfilm acquisitions during the interval, 
because that patently is untrue. Signifi- 
cant items received in microreproduction 
have been mentioned in reports on manu- 
scripts, music, law, Orientalia, and other 
subject fields. Special projects have been 
the subject of articles devoted solely to those 
projects. The intervening years have been 
fruitful not only in acquisitions but in de- 
velopment of policy, planning, operations, 
and administration.? It is this broader 
theme of the microreproduction program 
that is the burden of the present paper. 
Since the Library of Congress has stated 
that it considers microfilm, or, for that mat- 
ter, any form of microreproduction not a 
phenomenon but rather a medium for the 
transmission of the subjects of science, let- 
ters, the fine arts, and the like in manu- 
scripts, books, drawings, and other suitable 
forms, the reader may wonder at the con- 
tinuance of the apparent contradiction be- 
tween belief and practice. So long as mi- 
croreproduction remains novel—and 100 
years of microreproduction is “novel” in 
relation to 500 years of reproduction at 
standard size—it will retain a news value 
quite independent of the text or design 
which it transmits. Inasmuch as acquisi- 


*Faustine Dennis, “Microfilm Activities,” 
Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions, VI 
(November 1948), 25-27. See also her “Micro- 
film” reports in the QJCA, I (January—March 
1944), 70-73; III (August 1946), 35-37; and 
V (November 1947), 32-34. 

*See the list of supplemental references at 
the end of this article. 


tions in microform are legible only through 
the aid of a reading device and inasmuch 
as they differ in format and so require stor- 
age separate from the printed or other full- 
scale acquisitions, microreproductions tend 
to develop into a “collection,” an honored 
term for which no apology is required. By 
extension, none is required for the story of 
the collection. 

As was noted in one of the earlier re- 
ports, the span of substance reaches from 
the rarest of manuscripts to the commonest 
of pulp magazines. At the close of the 
fiscal year 1951-52 the Library had acces- 
sioned, in round numbers, 95,000 reels of 
microfilm. Of this number—and it should 
be remarked in passing that “reel” as used 
here is the generic term for a roll of micro- 
film that may vary in length from 25 feet 
to the standard 100 feet—approximately 
52,500 are negative films and approxi- 
mately 42,500 are positives. The precise 
footage of this film is not known, but there 
is good basis for estimating it at not less 
than five million feet. 

Slightly more than one-third of the total 
of reels is taken up by 557 newspapers, 
foreign and domestic, in the custody of the 
Serials Division. Additional newspapers 
are held by the Slavic Reading Room, the 
Orientalia Division, and the Photodupli- 
cation Service. No count has been made 
of all reels devoted solely to materials in 
manuscript, but on the basis of nearly 
12,000 reels in the custody of the Manu- 
scripts Division and of more than 5,000 
additional reels in the custody of the 
Photoduplication Service, the estimated 
total may be placed roughly at 25,000. 
The remainder—something more than 40 
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percent—is a mélange which includes but 
is not limited to rare printed items, type- 
scripts, cuneiform tablets, documentary 
photographs, periodicals, prints, music, 
documentation (largely but not exclusively 
press clippings, 
broadsides, and, of course, books. 


scientific), scrapbooks, 

There are in addition to these properties 
of the Library several groups of film on 
deposit, the most notable of which is that 
from the Modern Language Association. 
The sum of these deposits is nearly 2,400 
reels and their composite nature is diverse: 
medieval codices, printed research mate- 
rials not otherwise available, early news- 
papers, literary manuscripts, and other 
sources. 

When the Microfilm Reading Room was 
created 10 years ago it was established as 
the custodial as well as the service element 
in the Library for materials in microform. 
Practice modified the custodial function so 
that Orientalia, Slavica, and Americana in 
manuscript, for example, were retained by 
the specialized divisions that hold the asso- 
ciated subject matter. When in 1950 the 
microfilm copies of newspapers were trans- 
ferred to the custody of the Serials Division 
and henceforth also were serviced by that 
Division, the Microfilm Reading Room be- 
came for all practical purposes the equiv- 
alent in its circumscribed milieu of the gen- 
eral reading rooms. As rapidly as pos- 
sible a further change is taking place, 
namely, the transfer of all negative micro- 
films in the Library to the custody of the 
Photoduplication Service, which will be 
charged with the preparation and dissemi- 
nation of bibliographical controls. 

The Microfilm Reading Room very 
probably will assume an additional func- 
tion and serve as the central source of in- 
formation on microreproductions in the 
Library. 


service those films of which it retains cus- 


It will, of course, continue to 


tody and likewise the microprint and micro- 
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cards—approximately 25,000 and 5,000, 
respectively—of which it always has been 
nearly the sole custodian. Centralized in- 
formation on extensive projects in micro- 
reproduction throughout the country is ac- 
cumulated in the Microfilming Clearing 
House, a part of the National Union Cata- 
log, and information on especially signifi- 
cant projects planned, in progress, or com- 
pleted is disseminated through the Micro- 
filming Clearing House Bulletin, which is 
published irregularly as an appendix to the 
Library’s Information Bulletin.’ Since its 
establishment in 1949 the Clearing House 
has recorded information on 250 manv- 
script collections, 3,000 serials, and 2,500 
newspapers, and since the inception of its 
Bulletin in March 1951, it has published 
information on approximately 100 proj- 
ects, some of which embrace numerous 
titles. 

In January 1950 the newly created posi- 
tion of Special Assistant on the Microfilm 
Program was filled, and the incumbent oc- 
cupied himself for the remainder of the 
fiscal year in reviewing the Library’s micro- 
filming program and in formulating plans 
for the future. Early in August he sailed 
for Europe and, through the courtesy of 
the Department of State, established his 
headquarters at the American Embassy in 
Paris. From this base he embarked upon 
the major assignments of his mission; 
namely, dissemination of the Library’s phi- 
losophy of cooperation in ascertaining and 
sharing information, in acquiring and shar- 
ing materials significant for research in var- 
ious disciplines or endeavors; and survey- 
ing the quantities of unpublished biblio- 
graphical tools in archives, libraries, and 
similar institutions with a view to future 
microfilming projects. Correlative assign- 
ments were the compilation of data on mi- 


crofilming facilities and determination of 


*It began publication in March 1951. See 
especially Nos. 7, 10, 16, and 21. 
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the accessibility of materials for examina- 
tion and for copying. 

The execution of these assignments re- 
quired the Special Assistant to establish 
liaison with the Division of Libraries of 
UNESCO; to acquaint himself with the 
survey of information on microfilm equip- 
ment that was being conducted by 
UNESCO, and with the survey of facilities 
that was being readied for the press by the 
International Federation for Documenta- 
tion; to speak briefly at four international 
congresses and to send communications to 
a number of others; to address a group of 
archivists and special librarians; and to 
call upon the directors of more than 100 
institutions in Austria, Belgium, England, 
France, Germany, The Netherlands, Scot- 
land, and Switzerland. The result of the 
second phase of the major assignments is 
presented in Unpublished Bibliographical 
Tools in Certain Archives and Libraries of 
Europe: A Partial List, which has recently 
been published by the Library in processed 
form.* The result of the first phase can be 
assessed with finality only after a lapse of 
time. The general good will, the adher- 
ence to the spirit of the program, the desire 
to cooperate in principle, at least, which 
were manifested by almost all concerned is 
most heartening for the present. 

The policy of the Library with respect to 
microfilming in general has been stated on 
a number of occasions. In 1949 Mr. Dan 
Lacy, then Assistant Director for Acquisi- 
tions in the Processing Department, pub- 
lished a paper entitled “Microfilming as a 
Major Acquisitions Tool,” *® in which he 
reviewed much that had gone before, 
enumerated the problems that demanded 
attention, and outlined an approach, indi- 


* Available from the Card Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D. C., at 25 
cents a copy. 

*QJCA, VI (May 1949), 8-17. 


vidual and collective, which is the current 
policy of the Library with respect to acqui- 
sitions through the medium of microfilm. 
The Library believes that the greatest good 
for the greatest number will be achieved 
through basic planning that will consider 
all aspects, both foreign and domestic, of a 
program concerned with extensive micro- 
film projects; that conservation of effort 
will result from the pooling of information 
and the availability of accessions; that es- 
sential economy of expenditures will be 
accomplished only through cooperative 
enterprise or delimitation of spheres of 
activity. 

Translated into specifics this policy 
means (1) that the Library has been suc- 
cessful in urging the creation of a Commit- 
tee on Cooperative Microfilm Projects as a 
subcommittee of the American Library 
Association’s Board on Resources and in 
requesting the Council of National Library 
Associations to establish a committee com- 
posed of representatives of consumer as well 
as custodial interests, which would confine 
its activities to overall planning; (2) that 
the Library has also established the Micro- 
filming Clearing House, already mentioned, 
has issued a number of checklists of its own 
extensive projects, has published the edited 
list of unpublished bibliographical tools 
that were discovered in its survey, and has 
established the practice of lending positive 
prints of microfilm negatives in its collec- 
tions; (3) that the Library has limited its 
domestic copying largely to metropolitan 
daily newspapers that were not already 
copied and has urged division of responsi- 
bility for all other types on a regional and 
local basis; and (4) that it has limited its 
foreign activities to major undertakings 
that apparently could be brought to 
fruition only through its active participa- 
tion, has cooperated with many agencies 
such as the Department of State and with 
several foreign governments, and has ad- 
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vocated a division of labor by areas or by 
subject fields for many other projects.® 

The policy of the Library with respect 
to the remaining aspects of microfilming, 
which are largely but by no means solely 
intramural—such as preservation against 
deterioration, security against risk, reduc- 
tion in costs of binding and storage, dupli- 
cation of records, publication and related 
activities—has not been established for- 
mally and en bloc, although its practice 
has long been clearly discernible. Very 
recently the position of Coordinator of 
Microreproduction Projects was estab- 
lished in the office of the Director of the 
Processing Department. As is implicit in 
the designation, this position will be con- 
cerned with planning, review of plans, 
establishment of operational procedures, 
liaison, general supervision, reporting, and 
information. 

Research institutes, archives, reference 
libraries, and learned institutions long have 
augmented their collections of original 
materials with copies reproduced in one 
medium or another. The Library of Con- 
gress is no exception to this pattern; it is 
an exemplary illustration. The copying 
program of the Library is coextensive with 
the years of the century and it has there- 
fore progressed through the period of man- 
ual transcript, photograph, and photostat 
to the present era of microreproduction. 
The great programs of the first quarter- 
century have been described in the Annual 
Report of the Librarian for the appropri- 
ate years, those more recently developed 
have received wider notice.’ 


* A brief résumé of some of the typical projects 
is found in: Luther H. Evans, “Current Micro- 
film Projects at the Library of Congress,” Das 
Antiquariat, August 15, 1952, p. 31. 

" For example sce Donald H. Daugherty, “The 
Current Microcopying Program in England,” 
Journal of Documentary Reproduction, IV (De- 
cember 1941), 207-11; Eugene B. Power, “The 
Manuscript Copying Program in England,” 
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By far the largest and certainly the most 
spectacular domestic project completed 
since the last general report was written 
is the State Records Microfilm Project. 
This joint enterprise of the Library of Con- 
gress and the University of North Carolina, 
which has been described in detail by 
William S. Jenkins, its director,* assembled 
and organized for the first time the signifi- 
cant statutory, constitutional, executive, 
administrative, judicial, and legislative rec- 
ords of all the American colonies, Territor- 
ies, and States and reproduced the corpus 
on 1,701 rolls of microfilm. The resulting 
Guide to the Microfilm Collection of Early 
State Records (1 vol., 1950, and supple- 
ment, 1951), issued by the Library’s Photo- 
duplication Service, is a research tool in 
itself. 

Just completed at the end of the last 
fiscal year was a large project which, 
though undertaken primarily as a security 
measure, cannot fail to have unusual sig- 
nificance for scholarship. This was the 
copying on 2,400 rolls of 16 mm. microfilm 
of approximately 10,300,000 cards con- 
tained in the main body of the National 
Union Catalog. The task was accom- 
plished with 12 cameras operated on 2 
shifts each day for 31% months. The sup- 
plement, which contains another million 
cards, together with the Hebraic, Japanese, 
and other union catalogs which jointly 
contain half that amount, will be copied 
in a separate undertaking. Copies of the 
films already made are available for pur- 
chase, but potential users will want to 





American Archivist, VII (January 1944), 28- 
32; and Faustine Dennis, “American Council 
of Learned Societies, British Manuscripts Proj- 
ect: The Collection in the Library of Congress,” 
American Documentation, I (August 1950), 
130-32. 

* William S. Jenkins, “The Legislative Docu- 
ments Microfilm Project,’ QJCA, IV (May 
1947), 60-64; and “Records of the States of 
the United States,” ibid., VI (May 1949), 3-7. 
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know that publication is under active 
consideration. 

Newspapers continue to be the staple of 
domestic microfilming. Between 1947 and 
1952, for example, the Library acquired 
some 16,000 reels of newspapers on micro- 
film. Significant titles that have been 
copied are the Washington Post, the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, the Alexandria Ga- 
zette, the National Intelligencer, and, in co- 
operation with the American Council of 
Learned Societies, an important group of 
Negro newspapers covering an area of 35 

tates and the District of Columbia. The 
checklist for this project has been com- 
pleted and should be published shortly. 

On behalf of the Joint Committee on 
Slavic Studies of the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Social Science 
Research Council, the Library has em- 
barked upon a survey of Soviet newspapers 
to be found in the United States as the 
basis for a proposed cooperative microfilm- 
ing program. ‘The first stage was com- 
pleted with the publication this spring of a 
working paper by Paul L. Horecky of the 
Library’s Slavic Division, entitled Prelim- 
inary Checklist of Russian, Ukrainian, and 
Belorussian Newspapers Published Since 
January 1, 1917 Within the Present Boun- 
daries of the USSR and Preserved in 
United States Libraries. A second survey 
in which the Library has cooperated—this 
time with the Columbus Memorial Library 
of the Pan American Union—is concerned 
with the preparation of a union list of Latin 
American newspapers in libraries in the 
United States as the basis for a contem- 
plated large-scale cooperative microfilming 
program. ‘The preliminary edition of the 
list was issued in the spring of 1951, and 
the work of checking the addenda and cor- 
rigenda, which will make possible the final 
edition, is nearing completion. 

The Library has negative microfilms of 
the 1926 census in the U. S. S. R. on 68 
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reels, and it also has negatives of 13 Rus- 
sian scientific and technical periodicals. 
The periodicals are copied as the numbers 
appear. Positive films may be purchased 
from the Photoduplication Service. Other 
significant domestic operations in recent 
years are the copying of important collec- 
tions in the Manuscripts Division, such as 
the papers of Alexander Hamilton, Nich- 
olas Biddle, and Andrew Jackson, which 
are contained in 166 reels with a total foot- 
age of 15,743; the current copying of such 
items as the Daily Reports, Foreign Radio 
Broadcasts on microfilm; and the projected 
reproduction, either on microfilm or on 
microcards, of Congressional committee 
prints. 

The Library has given considerable 
thought to a proposal to microfilm the es- 
sential documentation connected with the 
International Military Tribunal and the 
subsequent proceedings, the 12 trials of 
major war criminals, at Nuremberg. The 
Library cannot undertake this project 
alone and has indicated that it prefers not 
to play a leading role in it. Nevertheless, 
last spring the Library made a thorough 
investigation of the quantities, types, and 
locations of materials. An examination 
of the collections preserved in the Na- 
tional Archives and the Departmental 
Records Branch of the Department of 
the Army, and of reports prepared by 
officials and private scholars indicates that 
the transcript of proceedings before the 
IMT contains some 17,000 pages and that 
the proceedings before the other 12 tri- 
bunals total approximately 125,000 pages. 
Exhibits for the prosecution and the de- 
fense, statements and document books of 
each side, the several series of documents 
(whether or not introduced into the trial) , 
staff evidence analyses, interrogations and 
summaries relating to the trial before the 
IMT and to the 12 subsequent trials, and 
the transcript of the proceedings before the 
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Commission associated with the IMT add 
up to the impressive sum of approximately 
1,300 linear feet of records. On the basis 
of an arbitrary assumption of 2,400 pages 
for each foot, which makes allowance for 
thick paper used in mimeographing and 
for photostats, this affords a grand total 
of three million pages. Even after the 
elimination of the substantial quantity of 
material which has been printed in its 
entirety or so fully as to render further 
reproduction unnecessary, an irreducible 
minimum of two and a half million pages 
appears to remain. In addition to the ac- 
tual copying, which could be done largely 
if not entirely on 16 mm. film with a rotary 
camera, there must be considered the im- 
portant matter of controls. 

The outstanding foreign project that 
has not been the subject of a special article 
is one in which the Library of Congress, 
through the cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of State and the office of the Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Powers, was en- 
abled to copy on microfilm a very large 
number of materials selected from the 
archives of the Japanese Foreign Office.® 
The project was started late in 1948, the 
actual filming was begun early in 1949, 
and it continued without a break until it 
was completed in June 1951. The result 
is 2,142 reels of approximately 100 fect 
each. 

This material went first to the Depart- 
ment of State for examination and clear- 
ance and then came to the Library, where 
the extensive and difficult task of preparing 
a checklist and an index to the list has been 
in progress since 1950. The films contain 
743 entry units from documents of the 
Meiji-Taisho periods (1868-1926); 992 
units from the Showa period (1926— FE 
528 units from special studies compiled in 


*See in this connection the reports on Japan 
by Edwin G. Beal, Jr., in QJCA, VII (February 
1950), 34; and VIII (February 1950), 44—45. 
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the Foreign Office; 157 treaties together 
with such pertinent papers as instruments 
of ratification; a miscellany composed of 
items such as the Matsumoto papers, docu- 
ments from the files of the International 
Prosecution Section, which had gathered 
them from diverse sources to be used in 
the prosecution of major war criminals; 
biographical materials, which together 
comprise 1,161 units; and two series of 
telegrams that cover, respectively, the pe- 
riod from the earliest years of the Foreign 
Office to 1912, and the year 1917. 

The selections made on behalf of the Li- 
brary by Mr. Glenn Shaw, supervisor of 
the project, were of course deliberate, but 
the materials available for selection were 
those that had survived several selections 
by fate. The Foreign Office lost many vol- 
umes that happened to be out of the fire- 
proof stacks on the occasion of a serious 
fire prior to World War I. The bombing 
raids of World War II, which destroyed 
most of the buildings of the Foreign Office, 
consumed more volumes. At the termina- 
tion of hostilities some were deliberately 
destroyed by the Japanese. At the time 
of copying others had been requisitioned 
by the Occupation authorities. In spite 
of these winnowings by several agents the 
files are quite satisfactory up to the early 
1930’s, and even after that date they still 
contain an extraordinary amount of mate- 
rial of prime importance, which reveals the 
development of Japanese diplomacy, the 
nature of Japanese national thought, and 
the way in which the Japanese maneuvered 
themselves into the position that wrecked 
them. 

The materials taken from the archives 
proper have been copied in the sequence 
of two catalogs, both entitled (in transla- 
tion) “List of Surviving Documents in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs,” which the 
Ministry compiled in 1947 in order to estab- 
lish existing holdings. The arrangement is 
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by subject, and the detail in the second 
period is much greater than in the first. 
The content is as varied as is usual in the 
reports of missions established in foreign 
countries. The reports from China, for 
example, include observations on Chinese 
political developments before the Revolu- 
tion of 1911, the growth of communism, 
the development of railways in Manchuria, 
and similar matters. 

The 52 special studies that fill 12 reels 
of film are, as the designation implies, not 
part of the archives proper. They were 
prepared in the Foreign Office for the con- 
fidential use of the staff, and they deal with 
such topics as relations between Japan and 
Great Britain, Czarist Russia, and the 
Soviet Union; Chinese questions; and mat- 
ters concerning immigration to the United 
States. The telegrams, which are ar- 
ranged chronologically, have been esti- 
mated to number about 100,000. While 
as is to be expected, they usually duplicate 
the information found in other records, 
they sometimes supplement it. 

The checklist now in preparation will list 
its entries according to the numbers of the 
Japanese catalog for the first two sections 
and according to the target numbers on the 
films for all other sections. Each entry will 
contain the Japanese title in Roman letters 
and an English translation of the title, and 
a detailed subject index will refer the 
searcher to the entry number. At the time 
of writing approximately 65 percent of the 
entries had been listed and about 4,500 
items had been accumulated in the index 
file. 

Operation Fulbright is the most hetero- 
geneous of the Library’s microfilm projects. 
In close cooperation with the American 
Historical Association’s Committee on 
Documentary Reproduction, the Library 
has often endorsed the applications of 
scholars for fellowships and has indicated 
its interest in the objectives of their inves- 


tigations by arranging to purchase films of 
the bibliographical tools they report or, in 
some cases, selected source materials they 
recommend.” Scholars now abroad are 
Mr. Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Library, who is spending 
a year in the United Kingdom (principally 
in Scotland) as a Fulbright Fellow and as 
the Library’s consultant on Americana in 
the United Kingdom; and Mr. Edgar B. 
Wickberg, a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of California, who is in the Philip- 
pines, carrying on a full year of investiga- 
tion of early Japanese-Philippine relations, 
and will report on material that might be 
filmed. 

Some of the scholars who have already 
returned have described their activities in 
articles published in The American Archi- 
vist, the official organ of the Society of 
American Archivists. The first paper, 
“The Paris Depository for Notarial Ar- 
chives,” “ was by Dr. Howard C. Rice, Jr., 
of Princeton University, who reported on 
material deposited at the Archives Na- 
tionales, where he had approximately 120 
inventories on some 1,000 meters of film 
microfilmed for the Library. This project 
was continued by the Special Assistant on 
the Microfilm Program, who selected 65 
additional inventories for filming, requested 
the Archives Nationales to investigate the 
possibility of making film copies of some 125 
others in card form, and developed a work- 
ing analysis of the problems inherent in the 
large-scale copying of notarial archives in 
France. The second report, “The Public 
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Archives of Greece,” }? was written by Prof. 


Peter Topping of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Santa Barbara, who described the 


See Edgar L. Erickson, “A Program for 
Microcopying Historical Materials,’ J. Doc. 
Reprod., V (March 1942), 3-29. 

1 4m. Archivist, XIV (April 1951), 99-104. 

2 Ibid, XV (July 1952), 249-57. 
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archives and libraries he visited in Greece. 
No films resulted from his trip. 

Dr. A. P. Nasatir, Professor of History 
at San Diego State College in California, 
has prepared a paper on his work in the 
archives of the Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangéres, the Archives Nationales, and 
the Préfecture de Police for The American 
Archivist. Through the efforts of Profes- 
sor Nasatir the Library has acquired 25 
rolls of film, which reproduce a consider- 
able volume of consular correspondence 
prior to the year 1813. Prof. Robert L. 
Reynolds of the University of Wisconsin 
microfilmed for the Library selected rec- 
ords of twelfth- and thirteenth-century 
notaries in Genoa, who had certified 
promissory notes, wills, post-mortem inven- 
tories, trust documents, deeds, and other 
official papers that reflect legal practices 
and the social and economic life of the day. 
The work at Genoa has been continued by 
Prof. Hilmar C. Krueger of the University 
of Cincinnati, who has sent to the Library 
39 rolls of film to supplement the 8 rolls 
produced at the instance of Professor Rey- 
nolds. The story of the search in Genoese 
archives very likely will also appear in 
The American Archivist, which has estab- 
lished the pattern for this type of reporting. 
Dr. George B. Fowler, Professor of History 
at the University of Pittsburgh, has just 
returned from a year in Austria where he 
has made a survey of the manuscript col- 
lections of the monastic libraries. 

France and Mexico, jointly and sepa- 
rately, have been the locales of projects of 
considerable size and duration. In 1949 
the Library presented to the French Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs microfilm copies of 
correspondence between the Department 
of State and the American diplomatic 
representatives in Paris for the years 1789- 
1906, and it received in exchange from the 
archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
23 rolls of microfilm containing corre- 
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spondence between the Ministry and the 
French mission in Washington for the 
period 1830-48. In Mexico City the 
branch laboratory of the Photoduplication 
Service, which was installed in the 
Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin, copied the 
diplomatic correspondence between the 
Mexican Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
the Mexican Legation in Washington for 
the years 1853-98. This material is con- 
tained in 192 rolls. 

During the years 1949-51 Prof. Isidore 
Silver of the University of Connecticut had 
the prime editions of the works of Pierre de 
Ronsard copied for the Library and pre- 
pared two lists, chronological and alpha- 
betical, which are available in photostatic 
copies. In the summer of 1950 the Library 
acquired 80 rolls of microfilm on which 
were reproduced some 300 to 400 titles of 
French legal publications of the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and _ seventeenth centuries. 
Much of the activity in Mexico has been 
described in two special articles, but the 
completion of two projects of more than 
usual interest should be recorded here. 
Between 1949 and 1951 the Library copied 
all available numbers of the official ga- 
zettes of the states and territories of 
Mexico. In the intervening year it has 
organized and edited this material on its 
1,000 rolls and has prepared a checklist, 
which is nearly ready for publication. In 
cooperation with the Colégio de México 
the Library has been engaged since 1949 
in copying in the archives of the Ministére 
de la Guerre and in several other public 
archives in Paris the most significant mate- 
rials relating to French intervention in 
Mexico at the time of Emperor Maximil- 
ian. The microfilming was completed 
early in 1952 and the work of editing and 


preparing the checklist is now in progress 


* Lewis Hanke, “Mexican Microfilm Develop- 
ments,” QJCA, VI (August 1949), 9-14; and 
VIII (February 1951), 12-14. 
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in Mexico City under the direction of the 
scholar who had selected the materials and 
had supervised the filming in Paris, Sr. 
Ernesto de la Torre Villar. 

By special arrangement with the Na- 
tional Library of Ireland the Library has 
received 72 rolls of positive film contain- 
ing a large portion of the manuscripts in 
the Genealogical Office (formerly the Ul- 
ster Office of Arms), which is now part of 
the National Library. At the present time 
this material is accessible in the Microfilm 
Reading Room. For a number of years 
before the war the Library had maintained 
a member of the staff in England to select 
materials for copying under the Wilbur 
Fund and to oversee the actual reproduc- 
tion. In the spring of 1949 this arrange- 
ment was resumed. It has resulted not 
only in reducing the backlog of orders that 
had been impeded by the war but, through 
investigation into new sources or reexami- 
nation in detail of sources covered only by 
preliminary surveys, has led to additional 
orders. Unfortunately the lack of space at 
the Public Record Office, for example, 
makes the number of cameras that can be 
operated insufficient to cope effectively 
with the routine requests for photocopying 
and the bulk of special orders such as those 
of the Library. Nevertheless the Library 
has received such substantial increments as 
25 rolls containing papers of the Colonial 
Office, Class 1 (Colonial Papers), and 15 
rolls of materials from the Admiralty this 
past summer. It has an as yet unfilled 
order for Board of Trade Papers, Series 6 
(Miscellanea) , and it has under active con- 
sideration extensive work in the Foreign 
Office, Class 5 (General Correspondence, 
America, United States) and Class 115 
(Embassy and Consular Archives, America, 
United States, Correspondence). The Li- 
brary has just completed a project to copy 
in the archives of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel an extensive series of 


reports and allied papers relating to the 
United States. 

In Germany the Library has copied sev- 
eral thousand pages of correspondence be- 
tween religious leaders of that country and 
those of like interest in England and the 
United States during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Although the Library sent two rep- 
resentatives to Italy and the Vatican City 
in May 1949, no projects have resulted. It 
was hoped to copy in the archives and li- 
braries of Italy unpublished catalogs, 
guides, inventories, and similar items that 
describe in detail the rich resources of the 
Italian documentary heritage. These were 
to have been the basis for planning a broad 
program designed to create in the Library 
a large body of facsimiles on film of rare 
and unique Italian source materials. Be- 
cause of certain obstacles encountered at 
the time, this project has remained inac- 
tive, as has the plan to copy similar biblio- 
graphical materials in the Vatican Library 
and Vatican Archives for which permission 
in principle was granted. 

In Spain the Library has engaged a local 
scholar to prepare an extensive list of resi- 
dencias, the quasi-judicial reviews of the 
functionaries of the Indies during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, as the 
basis for possible microfilming projects at 
a later date. With a similar purpose in 
mind the former Director of the Hispanic 
Foundation, Dr. Lewis Hanke, conferred 
with American and Spanish officials in 
Madrid and Seville during his trip to Spain 
in April 1950. An agreement has also been 
concluded with the Hemeroteca Municipal 
of Madrid for the exchange of microfilm 
copies of materials needed for the collec- 
tions of the two institutions. 

A cooperative project has been arranged 
with the University of Chile whereby each 
institution will receive microfilm copies of 
two highly significant newspapers: El 
Mercurio, which is the oldest newspaper 
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in Latin America, and El Ferrocarril, which 
for more than fifty years was the principal 
independent newspaper of Chile. Also as- 
sociated with Chile is the group of 516 
reels of positive microfilm known as the 
Medina Collection, so-called from the 
name of the bibliophile José Toribio Me- 
dina. These films of sixteenth- and sev- 
enteenth-century Spanish-American im- 
prints in the Biblioteca Nacional at Santi- 
ago have been made by Brown University 
as part of the extensive Hispanic-American 
Film Project, which is intended to include 
all printed and manuscript works antedat- 
ing 1800. Nochecklist has been issued for 
this collection but Library of Congress cat- 
alog cards have been made for some 3,500 
titles represented in it, and the card file is 
maintained in the Microfilm Reading 
Room. 

Two extensive projects, which fire the 
imagination and carry a burden of histori- 
cal significance in their very inception and 
execution, are those which the Library 
completed in fiscal 1951 in the libraries 
of the Greek and the Armenian Patri- 
archates in Jerusalem and also in the Mon- 
astery of St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai. The 
story of the operation has been told in the 
Quarterly Journal by Prof. Kenneth W. 
Clark of Duke University and the American 
Schools of Oriental Research.* More 
than 1,000 manuscripts were copied in 
Jerusalem. Another 1,600 together with 
1,700 firmans were copied on Mt. Sinai 
through the cooperative effort of the Amer- 
ican Schools of Oriental Research, the 
American Foundation for the Study of 
Man, Farouk I University, and a number 
of individual scholars. The checklists for 
the two projects, which have resulted in 
1,000 and 1,694 reels with a total footage 
of 30,000 and 56,000, respectively, have 


*See his “Microfilming Projects at Mount 
Sinai and Jerusalem,” QJCA, VIII (May 1951), 
6-12. 
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been completed and are being reproduced. 

A byproduct of the part played by the 
Library in the establishment of the Na- 
tional Diet Library in Japan was the in- 
stallation of a microfilm camera, first at 
the National Research Council and subse- 
quently in the National Diet Library, for 
use in copying materials needed by Jap- 
anese scholars as well as in copying Jap- 
anese publications desired for the Library’s 
collections that are not available in the 
original. One of the principal acquisi- 
tions has been films of numbers lacking 
from the sets of Japanese periodicals al- 
ready in the Library. More recently the 
Library has placed an extensive order for 
microfilm copies of Chinese gazetteers 
available only in Japan. A similar order 
has been placed for a large number of 
Chinese periodicals wanted for the Li- 
brary’s collections that appear to be avail- 
able only in Japan. Both projects are in 
the early stages and no films have been 
received as yet. Undoubtedly proposals 
for further projects will result from the 
visit to the Far East that the Chief of the 
Orientalia Division is now making. 

In cooperation with the Department of 
State the Library sent a member of the 
Orientalia Division’s staff to Korea for a 
period of three months this past summer 
to survey the condition of archival and 
library materials, to examine them with a 
view to selective, albeit extensive, micro- 
filming projects in the future, and to recom- 
mend projects on the basis of priorities 
established on such criteria as imminent 
danger of loss through deterioration or 
destruction, accessibility, cooperation of 
other institutions, innate value, and the 
like. At the time of writing, only pre- 
liminary reports have been received. 

The Library has taken an active interest 
in the countries of Southern Asia, and this 
interest doubtless will be stimulated fur- 
ther by the reports of a member of the 
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Southeast Asia Section of the Orientalia 
Division who is now making an extensive 
tour of the area. The Library’s attention 
has been called to the need for microfilm- 
ing the library of unusual books and manu- 
scripts (mostly but not exclusively trans- 
lations of the Bible into local languages) 
of the late Baptist missionary, William 
Carey, near Calcutta, India. Investiga- 
tion of the matter has resulted in the Li- 
brary’s suggesting that this project is one 
eminently suitable for cooperative enter- 
prise. In Malaya the Library has re- 
quested estimates for the microfilming of 
a considerable body of government publi- 
cations, which the University of Malaya 
will be able to copy. At the present time 
negotiations are under way with the Gov- 
ernment of Malaya concerning cooperative 
aspects of any projects that may be initi- 
ated. 

The Library has installed a microfilm 
camera in Rangoon, Burma, with the in- 
tention of copying a large number of 
manuscripts and other rare materials which 
will be of great interest in a study of the 
history and culture of the area. The sur- 
vey of material is in progress and prelimi- 
nary reports on quantities and estimates of 
expenses are already being received. The 
project can move into active operation as 
soon as the details of cooperation have been 
worked out between the Library and the 
Government of Burma. This negotiation 
has been protracted beyond the antici- 
pated starting time because of the internal 
reorganizations of the Burmese ministries, 
but it is hoped that work can begin by the 
end of the year. The Library has also lent 
a camera to the Government of the Philip- 
pines for use in an emergency project to 
copy archives and other important ma- 
terials that are in grave danger of 
deterioration. 

In the spring of 1951 the Library began 


preliminary inquiries among some 40 indi- 


viduals and institutions associated with the 


major collections of folklore in the Western 
World. Since replies have not been re- 
ceived from addressees located in Soviet 
Russia or its satellite countries the statistics 
available are restricted largely to Western 
Europe. The interest shown in the Li- 
brary’s inquiry on the part of those who 
replied is matched by their warm and 
generous attitude not only in supplying de- 
tailed information on outstanding collec- 
tions but also in offering cooperation in the 
proposal to preserve on microfilm as many 
as possible of the enormous assemblages of 
manuscript records relating to folklore, 
folk music, dialects, customs, popular be- 
liefs, folk arts and crafts, and related sub- 
jects. The total amount of material that 
might require copying on film cannot be 
estimated accurately before more detailed 
data have been received from certain im- 
portant collections, but there appear to be 
a probable six million manuscript pages in 
one form or another, approximately two 
and a quarter million cards, some ten 
thousand printed pages, and nearly thirty 
thousand photographs. In addition there 
are large numbers of phonograph records 
and wire recordings that could be repro- 
duced on similar media. For an undertak- 
ing of this magnitude the Library has no 
funds available at the present time. Even 
if it had, there is good reason to suggest 
that this project approaches the ideal in 
cooperative enterprise. There are not a 
few universities in the United States that 
possess extensive collections in the field of 
folklore and that have on their faculties 
persons competent to exploit added ma- 
terial. A division of labor, coupled with 
full cooperation in granting access to ma- 
terial, would reduce expenses for each and 
increase resources for all. The cost still 
would not be negligible but it would be- 
come manageable. 

Projects very different in substance from 
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the potential projects just described but 
which invite cooperative enterprise, espe- 
cially delimited activity, are those that are 
implicit in the list entitled Unpublished 
Bibliographical Tools in Certain Archives 
and Libraries of Europe, mentioned above. 
This enumeration of more than 300 cata- 
logs, calendars, inventories, lists, indexes, 
and the like, which are the keys to impor- 
tant collections in some 100 institutions 
located in 8 countries possessing rich re- 
sources for scholarly research, is the basis 
for projects not merely for copying the 
lists—no mean task in itself—but for copy- 
ing the original sources. For this reason 
the Library is referring the publication to 
the Council of National Library Associa- 
tions for study and recommendation. 

As the Librarian pointed out in his paper 
delivered at Monterrey before the First 
Congress of Historians of Mexico and the 
United States on September 6, 1949, “now 
more than ever the great libraries in the 
relative safety of the Western World share 
a heavy responsibility to civilization for the 
very continuity of enlightenment. We of 
this generation shall not have met that 
responsibility until we have done our ut- 
most to reproduce and store beyond the 
reach of destruction the irreplaceable cul- 
tural resources of mankind.” * In order to 
insure the preservation of important ma- 
terials already in the United States and to 
assure the availability within our borders 
of as much valuable foreign research ma- 
terial as possible, the Library has taken the 
position that the resources of all American 
libraries available for the acquisition of 
microfilm should be considered as a single 
pool to be employed in making additional 


* Luther H. Evans, “The Preservation of the 
Documentation on the History of the Americas,” 


QJCA, VII (November 1949), 3-8. 





negatives rather than in multiplying posi- 
tive copies of existing negatives. 

In the domestic field the Library con- 
tinues to urge the preservation of domestic 
newspapers published after 1870, periodi- 
cals that are disintegrating, and books that 
are out of print. In the foreign field it 
urges as the highest priority the establish- 
ment of controls over unpublished re- 
sources. In the past the Library has done 
what it could, and in the future it will con- 
tinue to do what its limited resources 
permit. 

LESTER K. Born 
Coordinator of 
Microproduction Projects 


SUPPLEMENTAL REFERENCES 


In addition to the footnote references 
cited in the article, the reader may also 
refer to the following articles by the 
author: 

“A National Plan for Extensive Micro- 
film Operations,” American Documenta- 
tion, I (April 1950) , 66-75. 

“Microfilming Abroad,’ College and 
Research Libraries, XI (July 1950), 250- 
58. 

“Planning for Microfilm Operations,’ 
Am. Doc., II (January 1951), 1-5. 

“A Synthesis on ‘Microfilm’ at the Li- 
brary of Congress,” Journal of Documenta- 
tion, VIII (March 1952), 1-13. 

A few additional Library of Congress 
publications bearing on the subject of this 
article are the following: 

Microfilms and Microcards: Their Use 
in Research, compiled by Blanche P. Mc- 
Crum. 1950. 81 p. 

Photoduplication Service. 

Microfilm Reading Room. 
mental and Divisional Manuals, No. 18-A. 
1951. 9p. 
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Music 


HE survey of new acquisitions for 

the past year will have even less 

resemblance than heretofore to the 
prewar reports with their long, classified 
lists of early imprints, but nonetheless the 
year has seen four gifts of such significance 
that they seemed to call for general public 
announcements. And at least one of those 
announcements proved so attractive to 
newspaper editors the world over that it 
was reprinted many times and has brought 
in reference inquiries from places as far 
away as South Africa. 

The release in question announced the 
presentation to the Library by Fritz Kreis- 
ler of his Guarnerius violin and the excel- 
lent Hill bow with which he was accus- 
tomed to play it. Mr. Kreisler acquired 
the violin in 1926, and since that time it has 
generally been identified as the “Kreisler- 
Guarneri.” It was made in 1733 by 
Giuseppe Guarneri del Gest and is gen- 
erally conceded to be his finest creation. 
Born a half-century after the celebrated 
Stradivari, Guarneri survived him by only 
7 years, but the brilliance of his craftsman- 
ship was sufficient to establish him, even in 
so short a career, as a worthy rival of the 
grand master of the Cremona School. 

The earlier history of the Kreisler- 
Guarneri has not been established, but it 
turned up again early last century in the 
possession of one of Napoleon’s command- 
ers, Marshal Junot. The Marshal had 
occasion to send the violin by sea from 
Bordeaux to Lisbon, but the ship was in- 
tercepted by an English privateer, and a 
sailor took possession of it as his share of 
the booty. The sailor sold the violin to a 
parson in Whitehaven, Cumberland, who 


was the first in a long series of English 
owners, terminating finally in the firm of 
the famous violin specialists, William E. 
Hill & Sons of London, from whom Mr. 
Kreisler obtained it. Now, safe in the 
custody of the Library as the property of 
the people of the United States, its future 
adventures will be limited to aiding in the 
advancement of music. 

The second gift came also from a world- 
famous violinist, Jascha Heifetz, and con- 
sists of a large collection of musical auto- 
graphs, letters, and some early editions of 
music and books on music. Many of the 
autograph scores are closely connected with 
Mr. Heifetz’s career as a virtuoso and 
therefore have a double interest and value. 
He commissioned violin concertos from Sir 
William Walton and Louis Gruenberg, and 
the materials from which he learned those 
concertos before giving them their first per- 
formances are in the collection. In the 
case of the Walton concerto, Heifetz had 
suggested a slight alteration at one point 
in the violin part, and in a long, precise 
and detailed letter Sir William not only 
agrees to the alteration but suggests three 
other variants from which Heifetz may 
choose. After indicating a number of 
other changes he wishes to introduce into 
the score, Sir William adds a paragraph 
that must set something of a record in re- 
gard to the extent a composer will trust 
a performer, and hence can only be con- 
strued as a high compliment to Mr. Hei- 
fetz’s taste and discretion: 

I must confess I feel a bit nervous about a 
lst performance [that I cannot attend]. It 


hasn’t happened to me before—accordingly I 
give you my full permission to make any altera- 
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tions you may find necessary when you hear it 
in the orchestra. 

The letter continues by discussing a dozen 
points at which trouble might occur. The 
performance that worried Sir William took 
place in Cleveland on December 7, 1939, 
but the orchestra score was not published 
until 1945. Armed with these documents, 
a musicologist someday may do some com- 
paring and determine to what extent the 
composer’s anticipations proved justified. 

A similar letter from Benjamin Britten, 
accompanied by two sheets of music nota- 
tions, discusses possible alterations in his 
concerto, and these may likewise help us to 
understand the working methods of com- 
posers. A sheet of manuscript in the hand 
of Sir Edward Elgar, however, presents an 
amusing glimpse of a composer with cer- 
tain mental reservations. It is an “Exer- 
cise for the third finger,” for violin. On it 
Sir Edward wrote: “Written Oct. 7, 1878 
for my own use. Copied for Mr. Jascha 
Heifetz, at his request & offered to him 
with great admiration. Edward Elgar, 
Nov. 20, 1920.” 

Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco is particu- 
larly well represented with the autograph 
manuscripts of two violin concertos and a 
tone poem, The Lark, all dedicated to 
Heifetz, and the latter edited and fingered 
by him. In addition, there are several 
transcriptions for violin by Joseph Achron 
and Leopold Auer, and the score of Leo 
Weiner’s Divertimento nach alten ungaris- 
chen Tanzen, Op. 20b. Most outstanding 
among the non-violinistic autographs are 
the manuscripts of Leopold Godowsky’s 
Alt Wien and Isaac Albéniz’s El Puerto 
from the first cahier of his famous suite in 
At the time this 


manuscript of the piece was written, the 


12 movements, Jberia. 


composition was entitled “Cadix”—which 
may or may not mean something with re- 
gard to most program music. 


For librarians, a group of two music 
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manuscripts and a letter hold a very special 
interest. ‘The manuscripts are Dinicu’s 
piano version of Hora staccato and the 
famous encore number for violin that Mr. 
Heifetz made from it. The piece has given 
many catalogers an additional gray hair 
or two, since in the published versions 
Dinicu’s name is never preceded by more 
than a simple “G.” And since the Hora 
staccato would seem to be his only com- 
position with an international reputation, 
his full name appears in no dictionary what- 
soever. There were even certain Doubting 
Thomases who, remembering other string 
players who had attributed their own com- 
positions to other composers, were begin- 
ning to suspect that Dinicu had never 
existed and that Hora staccato should be 
cataloged as the work of Jascha Heifetz 
solely. The manuscript of the piano ver- 
sion and the letter that accompanies it defi- 
nitely establish the existence of the com- 
poser, but unfortunately they may not com- 
pletely satisfy all catalogers in other re- 
spects, as the spelling is a trifle capricious. 
On the cover of the piano manuscript there 
appears the following inscription: “Horra 
Stacatto / Respecteusment 4 mon maitre / 
Gregoire Dinico,” whereas the letter, writ- 
ten from Bucharest on May 24, 1930, and 
authorizing the publication of the violin 
arrangement, is clearly signed: “Grigoras 
Dinice.” At least, catalogers will now have 
more from which to choose. 

Among the other autograph letters in 
the collection, there are only three—those 
from Ferdinand David, Meyerbeer, and 
Sarasate—that are not addressed to Mr. 
Heifetz. As the artist has been well ac- 
quainted with most of the famous musicians 
of our day, this group of letters has both 
cohesion and quality. The list of names is 
too long to repeat here, but the flavor can 
be indicated by citing a few—Leopold 
Auer, Chaliapin, Walter Damrosch, Elgar, 

Mary Garden, Glazunov, Gliére, Medtner, 
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Nellie Melba, Prokofiev, Cyril Scott, and 
Toscanini. 

The third announcement came in con- 
nection with the second anniversary of the 
inaugural concert sponsored by the Serge 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation in the Li- 
brary of Congress, at which time the 
Librarian of Congress announced the works 
newly commissioned by the Foundation. 
Since the earlier commissions and the set- 
ting up of the Foundation were discussed 
at length in last year’s report, there is noth- 
ing to be gained through repetition. The 
granting of a commission, however, is not 
always followed immediately by the receipt 
of the autograph score of the work. In- 
deed, sometimes several years elapse. It 
may be of interest, therefore, to list briefly 
the commissioned scores that have actually 
been received in the Library. No com- 
mentary is needed, as the works speak ade- 
quately for themselves; indeed, most of 
them have already been performed pub- 
licly and several have also been published. 
They are: Lucas Foss’ Capriccio for cello 
and piano; P. Racine Fricker’s Symphony 
No. 1; Earl George’s Arioso for cello and 
piano; Howard Hanson’s Concerto in G 
major for pianoforte and orchestra; Jacques 
Ibert’s Caprilena for unaccompanied vio- 
lin, Ghirlarzana for unaccompanied cello, 
and Impromptu for trumpet and piano; 
Nicolai Lopatnikoff’s Concertino for or- 
chestra; Tadeusz Kassern’s lyric opera, 
The Anointed; Francesco Malipiero’s 
Symphony No. 4; Louis Mennini’s Sona- 
tina for cello and piano; and Burrill 
Phillips’ overture for orchestra, Tom Paine. 

Related to these, but of slightly differ- 
ent provenance, is Benjamin Britten’s 
Spring Symphony, Op. 44, for voices and 
orchestra. The composer wrote it for 
Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, completing it in the 
spring of 1949. In May 1952 Mrs. Kous- 


sevitzky presented the original manuscript 


to the Library of Congress, where it now 
reposes in the Koussevitzky Foundation 
Collection. 


The last of the four announcements also 
carried with it connotations that were not 
entirely musical, although it was chiefly 
devoted to music. It was prompted, how- 
ever, by the visit to the Library of the 
Mayor of Vienna, Franz Jonas. Realizing 
that the most widely exported commodity 
of his fair city is the music produced by 
masters of the past, the Mayor brought an 
attractive box containing first editions of 
two works each by Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven. The copies came from the col- 
lections of the City Library of Vienna, 
where they have been so carefully pre- 
served that although several of them had 
been engraved and printed more than 150 
years ago they still looked like new. The 
works by Haydn are his Variations in F 
minor for piano and the first three string 
quartets from Op. 76. The third of these 
quartets is the one with the variations on 
“Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser,” the Aus- 
trian national anthem. The Mozart works 
are the String Trio in E flat major, K. 563, 
one of his greatest chamber music works, 
and an arrangement for string quartet of 
practically the complete opera, Die Zau- 
berflote. Since the opera was first per- 
formed on September 30, 1791, and this 
arrangement, to judge by its plate number, 
was issued quite early in 1792, it seems 
likely that it was preceded only by separate 
issues of the single numbers from the opera. 
The Beethoven publications comprise one 
of his earliest and one of his latest works. 
The early work is the Octet for wind in- 
struments. Although it waited many years 
before it was engraved as Op. 103, an 
arrangement for string quartet was issued 
as Op. 4 in 1797. The late work in the 
pair was the String Quartet, Op. 130. 
When first written in 1825, it had as its last 
movement the Great Fugue, but in Novem- 
ber 1827 Beethoven wrote a new Finale for 
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it, said by Anton Schindler to be the last 
work Beethoven completed. The edition 
brought from Vienna by the Mayor was 
first advertised in the Vienna papers on 
May 7, 1827, and thus appeared only a few 
weeks after Beethoven’s death. 

Taken altogether, it would be difficult to 
think of a more appropriate and welcome 
gift from the city of Vienna to the people 
of the United States. 


Early Music Imprints 

Music originating in Vienna has arrived 
through other channels as well—among 
others, sets of parts for two symphonies by 
Haydn published by J. Cappi with the plate 
numbers 61 and 62, and Hummel’s edi- 
tion of 1793 of the three string quartets in 
C major, F major, and G minor from Op. 
74. The entire category ranges in date and 
significance from a fine copy of the five 
part-books of Antonio Gardano’s Mottetti 
del frutto of 1538, one of his earliest and 
best known imprints, to the arrangement 
for piano, violin, and violoncello of three 
of the six string quartets which Mozart 
dedicated to Haydn (K. 387, 417°=421, 
458) , issued by the Paris branch of Simrock 
just after 1800. 
trios by Francesco Molino and Simon 
Molitor, quartets by Aubéry du Boulley 


In between, there are 


and John Lodge Ellerton, serenades by J. 
Kiiffer, J. N. Hummel, and A. B. Fiirste- 
nau, two sestettos by Filippo Gragnani, 
and concertos by Ferdinando Carulli and 
Material of this sort, 


however, can obviously be dealt with suc- 


Mauro Giuliani. 


cessfully only in a catalog, and therefore 
the available space here will be devoted to 
a more detailed discussion of a single col- 
lection of publications. 

It is a more interesting collection than 
usual, as it seems to have served as the ac- 
tive library of some English singing society. 
In its 25 bound volumes, there are over 250 


separate publications, but when the titles 
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of these publications had been cataloged 
and codified, it turned out that there were 
only about 165 different titles. This is not 
so apparent at first as it might be because 
the duplicates are invariably bound in 
different volumes, apparently intentionally, 
so that the parts could be used simul- 
taneously by different groups of singers, 
Of the 54 collections of glees, canons, and 
catches, 20 are present in two copies and 3 
in three copies; of the editions of single 
glees, 67 are present in one copy, 28 in two, 
10 in three, and 1 each in four, five, and 
six copies. 

If the duplication can only be explained 
by supposing that the set once formed part 
of the library of a singing society, the choice 
of the music seems to indicate that the 
society was one of the more respectable 
organizations, rather than being one mod- 
eled on the more worldly Noblemen and 
Gentlemen’s Catch Club. Composers able 
to sign themselves as a “Mus. D. Oxon” or 
a “Mus. B. Camb.” salt the lot, and many 
of the remainder are Gentlemen of the 
Chapel Royal. For example, the earliest 
collection in the group was published by 
John Walsh around 1740; it is the Catches 
and Canons for Three, Four and Five 
Voices by Maurice Greene, who was suc- 
cessively organist at St. Paul’s and the 
Chapel Royal, and in 1730 became Pro- 
fessor of Music at the University of 
Cambridge. The second collection is the 
Catches, Glees and Canons for Three, Four 
and Five V oices, composed by Dr. William 
Hayes and published for the author in 1757. 
Dr. Hayes was Professor of Music at Ox- 
ford from 1741 until his death in 1777, at 
which time he was succeeded by his son, 
Philip Hayes, whose Harmonia Wiccamica 
of 1780 is also in the collection. 

Among the remainder, there are two 
Professors of Music in Gresham College, 
Theodore Aylward and Reginald Spof- 
forth. The composers with degrees from 
Oxford are John Alcock, John Wall Call- 
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cott, John Hindle, Joseph William Holder, 
William Horsley, and Jacob Cubitt Pring, 
while the men connected in one way or 
another with Cambridge are Charles 


Hague, James Nares, and _ Richard 
Wheeler. Benjamin Cooke went so far as 
to be made a Doctor of Music by both uni- 
versities. Samuel Webbe, who succeeded 
Warren as secretary of the Catch Club, and 
John Sale, who succeeded Webbe, are the 
only composers to bring the Catch Club 
atmosphere into our singing society, and as 
it happens both men were even more closely 
associated with the Glee Club, which was 
a thoroughly respectable organization. 

Besides these and several other collections 
of works by a single composer, there are 11 
anthologies containing the works of more 
than one man. Five of these are miscel- 
laneous collections of catches and canons, 
the earliest being a Walsh publication 
dating from around 1765. Two others— 
The Professional Collection and Book IV 
of Amusement for the Ladies—consist of 
selected classics of the genre, mostly of the 
more serious sort. The remaining four 
make up a complex which in several ways 
is the most interesting of the lot. 

The Noblemen and Gentlemen’s Catch 
Club, mentioned earlier, was formed in 
1761 and, according to the article in 
Grove’s Dictionary, was still in existence 
in 1925. In 1763 the Club established the 
happy custom of awarding first and second 
prize medals for the best two catches, the 
best two canons, and the best two glees. 
Dr. Greene complained in 1740 that “the 
Singing of Catches and Canons is of late 
years much less in use, amongst Us in 
England, than it has formerly been,” but 
the prize medals brought forth a flood of 
new compositions unequalled at any other 
time. The first Secretary of the Club, Ed- 
mund Thomas Warren, apparently had the 
privilege of first printing the six prize 
compositions in the annual collections he 


compiled for the Club. They could be and 
often were published by their individual 
composers, but Warren’s series of 32 col- 
lections has always been the simplest place 
to find not only the prize compositions but 
also a vast mass of other works for male 
voices, and hence these volumes have long 
been viewed as one of the most important 
repositories of English vocal music for the 
period. Under the circumstances, it can 
only be considered as downright peculiar 
that our 25-volume library includes only 
two copies of the first collection and single 
copies of the second and sixth collections. 
If it included none at all, one would have 
to suppose that the series was bound sep- 
arately and had been disposed of elsewhere, 
but with the copies of these three collec- 
tions bound into volumes IX, XIII, XIV, 
and XXI, such a supposition is difficult to 
maintain. It becomes even more difficult 
when the copies themselves are closely 
inspected. 

In every account of the series that has 
been examined, the first to the sixteenth 
collections are said to have been published 
by Peter Welcker, the seventeenth by J. 
Blundell, the eighteenth to thirty-first by 
Longman & Broderip, and the thirty-sec- 
ond by J. Dale. In this set, the copies of 
the second and sixth collections have im- 
prints in which the publisher’s name is awk- 
wardly altered to Longman & Broderip; 
hence they must be late re-issues published 
after Longman & Broderip had taken over 
the series. Not so the copies of the first 
collection. Although the titles of these read 
as do the Welcker edition: “A Collection 
of Catches, Canons and Glees for Three, 
Four, Five, Six, and Nine Voices Never 
Before Published. Selected by Thomas 
Warren,” the imprint is notably different. 
This reads: “London Printed for, & sold 
by the Editor at Mrs. Burgess’s in great 
Queen Street Lincolns Inn Fields, & at the 


Music Shops. MDCCLXIII.” At that 
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point it was noted that the fourth of our 
miscellaneous collections mentioned above, 
namely, “A Collection of Songs and Glees 
for Two, Three and Four Voices Com- 
posed for the Catch-Club at Almack’s by 
Dr. Arne, Dr. Hayes, Sig’. Giardini, Sig’. 
Cocchi, Mr. Battishill, St. Martini &c: 
London Printed by Welcker in Gerrard 
Street S'. Ann’s Soho,” was printed from 
plates most of which had been renumbered 
and used in Warren’s second collection. 
Welcker’s collection has only 39 pages of 
music, the last two of which give Dr. Hayes’ 
two prize canons for 1763. Warren used 
pages 2-14 and 32-39 of the Welcker com- 
pilation, adding enough new material, in- 
cluding the prize glees and catches for 
1763, to bring the volume to 51 pages. 
The only possible conclusion to be drawn 
is that both Warren and Welcker hit on 
the idea independently of bringing out col- 
lections for the Catch Club and that later 
they decided to join forces. 

The only changes made in Mrs. Burgess’ 
edition of the first collection when Welcker 
took it over were the imprint, the omis- 
sion of the page with Warren’s dedication 
“To the Noblemen and Gentlemen of the 
Catch Club at Almacks,” and the con- 
solidation of Mrs. Burgess’ two index pages 
into one. A leaf with the index for the 
catches preceded the catches, and another 
leaf followed by a new pagination, in- 
dexed the canons and glees. When Welcker 
put both indexes on a single leaf at the 
beginning of the volume he allowed the 
two series of pages to stand, somewhat to 
the confusion of later users. The two 
copies of Mrs. Burgess’ edition in this set 
are variant editions in one other respect. 
During the period of the Restoration even 
the most sedate composers allowed them- 
selves great freedom in the selection of texts 
for their catches, and the license appar- 
ently appealed to the members of the Catch 
Club during its earlier days. It seems not 
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to have appealed to the same extent to 
Mrs. Burgess, and although she must have 
issued one edition with the full array of 
catches found in the Welcker edition, she 
arranged matters so that the worst of them 
fell after page 22, and she could issue an 
expurgated edition omitting pages 23 to 
31. There was a special index for this 
edition, with the titles of the catches on 
the first 22 pages standing exactly as they 
were and the spaces for the later catches 
left blank. As a matter of fact, this ex- 
purgating may have been carried one step 
further by the “librarian” of our unidenti- 
fied singing society. Although the copy 
which Mrs. Burgess cleaned up seems to 
be complete as issued, the second copy 
contains the fuller index for the catches 
but no catches at all. 

Eventually, the point may not be unim- 
portant in tracing the original owners of 
this set. Some of the eighteenth-century 
singing clubs were as uninhibited as any 
that flourished during the Restoration, and 
the Noblemen and Gentlemen’s Catch Club 
seems to have been one of these. Later, 
several organizations, such as the Glee 
Club, devoted themselves to elaborate 
musical forms and texts drawn from the 
established poets, and the bawdy little 
catches found little sympathy in such sur- 
roundings. Although the present set does 
not neglect the catches entirely, the em- 
phasis is clearly on Bachelors and Doctors 
of Music and the larger, more elegant forms 
such men are likely to prefer. Thus, if it 
ever becomes possible to identify the orig- 
inal owners of this set, it will probably turn 
out to have been the property of an or- 
ganization more similar to the Glee Club 
or the Oxford Harmonic Society than to 
the Catch Club. 


Music Autographs 


One of the earliest authenticated auto- 
graphs of a composer in the Library has 
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come as the gift of the Honorable and Mrs. 
Orme Wilson. It is in the hand of André 
Danican, more usually known as Philidor 
PAiné (ca. 1647-1730). Philidor was for 
many years in the service of Louis XIV, 
first as a member of the Grande Ecurie and 
finally as one of two librarians of his music 
collection. In the latter capacity, he copied 
out the scores of innumerable ballets and 
operas by all the famous French musicians 
from the time of Henri III down to his 
own day. The King’s own collection was 
preserved at Versailles until it was finally 
turned over to the library of the Paris Con- 
servatoire, and an even larger collection of 
volumes, copied for the Comte de Toulouse 
(son of Louis XIV by Madame de 
Montespan) has found its way to the 
library of the College of St. Michael at Ten- 
bury. Early in this century, Mr. Oscar 
G. T. Sonneck, then chief of the Music 
Division, felt that the series of ballets and 
operas at the Conservatoire were of such 
importance that he had the entire set of 36 
volumes copied by hand, but Philidor’s 
productions have been so highly valued that 
it was supposed they had all found perma- 
nent homes in large European libraries, 
and it probably occurred to no one in the 
Music Division that any of his own auto- 
graphs would ever find their way here. 
The collection presented by Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilson bears a title page that conveys so 
much information that it seems worth while 
to transcribe it in full: “‘Piéces Choisies / A 
deux, et a Trois / Tant de M". de Lully, que 
de M’. de la Lande, et des plus Celebres / 
Musiciens de France / Pour les Concerts 
particuliers de Violon, Flites, Haut bois, / 
Et Basson. / Recueillies par le S™. Philidor 
’Ainé Ordinaire de la Musique de la 
Chambre, et de la Chapelle du Roy, / Et 
r'vn des deux Gardiens des Liures de 
Musique de la Bibliotheque de sa Ma- 
jesté. / L’An 1695.” A long dedicatory 
letter, addressed “A son Altesse Electorale 


Monseigneur le Duc de Bauiere” ( presum- 
ably Maximilian II, Emanuel, 1662- 
1726, who joined France in the War of the 
Spanish Succession), explains that he has 
copied out this particular selection of 
pieces “auec l’agrément du Roy mon 
Maitre” to occupy some of the Duke’s 
leisure hours. Aside from the music of 
Lully and Michel Richard de Lalande, 
mentioned in the title, that of Philidor him- 
self occupies the largest number of pages— 
approximately 44 in all. Most of the other 
pieces are identified by title rather than by 
composer, although a few names are 
given—Robert Cambert, Henri Desmarets, 
N. B. Converset, Guillegaut, Gautier, 
Marc-Antoine Charpentier, Michel Lam- 
bert, Louis de Molier, and Jacques Cham- 
pion de Chambonniéres. Even beginning 
with these names, however, the scholar 
who undertakes to trace and identify all 
the compositions in this thick volume will 
surely find himself faced with many an 
interesting puzzle. 

The other new autographs are all con- 
siderably more modern. Three have been 
received through the activities of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge and _ the 
Coolidge Foundation. Dr. Howard Han- 
son’s String Quartet in one movement, Op. 
23, is a somewhat delayed acquisition. 
Commissioned by Mrs. Coolidge, it was 
written in 1923 at the American Academy 
in Rome and was first performed by the San 
Francisco Chamber Music Society at a 
concert of the Library of Congress in Oc- 
tober 1925. The autograph was not turned 
over to the Foundation at that time, and 
later it could not be located. When Dr. 
Hanson was going through his manuscripts 
a year or two ago, preparatory to presenting 
them to the Sibley Musical Library of the 
University of Rochester, the Quartet turned 
up and has now been added to the collec- 
tion of other works commissioned by and 
dedicated to Mrs. Coolidge. The two 
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more recent compositions are Georges 
Enesco’s Quartet No. 2, in D minor, for 
piano, violin, viola, and cello, Op. 30 
[1943-44], and Walter Piston’s String 
Quartet No. 4 [1951]. 

American composers in general have 
learned that the Library of Congress is the 
proper permanent home for their auto- 
graph compositions. Recent arrivals range 
from a miniature jazz opera by Edward E. 
[““Zez”] Confrey, composer of Kitten on 
the Keys, to two ballets, scored for ten in- 
struments, by Henry Cowell. One of these, 
a Heroic Dance, is dedicated to Martha 
Graham, and the other, Steel and Stone, to 
Charles Weidman. Burnet C. Tuthill has 
presented the autographs of his Benedicite 
for double choir, Op. 2, composed in 1932, 
a Nocturne for flute and string quartet, 
Op. 4, and a Sonata for trumpet and piano, 
Op. 29. T. Tertius Noble has given the 
Library two works for organ, and the well- 
known critic and program annotator of 
Chicago, Felix Borowski, has sent a part 
song for male quartet, O Softly Singing 
Lute. 

Three of the more extensive presenta- 
tions deserve a separate article apiece, and 
it is to be hoped that they will soon attract 
the attention of scholars seeking important 
sources for the study of American music. 
In point of date the earliest of these col- 
lections consists of a number for male 
chorus, two extended chamber music com- 
positions, and four works for orchestra by 
Dudley Buck (1839-1909), presented by 
his principal publisher, G. Schirmer, Inc. 
John Tasker Howard considers Buck to be 
the most important pioneer in the field of 
the larger forms of choral writing in this 
country. As John K. Paine rose above his 
colleagues as the first of the symphonists 
to achieve success, Dudley Buck led the 
field in his specialty. It is easy enough to 
find samples of Buck’s smaller composi- 
tions, particularly his songs, choruses, and 
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works for the organ, since he was a capable 
and popular composer, and all the best 
publishers were anxious to have some of 
these simpler pieces in their catalogs. 
There was apparently no trouble even in 
having vocal scores of his “dramatic can- 
tatas” published because these could be 
sold to the large choruses that performed 
them. But Buck’s orchestral accompani- 
ments for these cantatas and his larger or- 
chestral works are known largely from 
their titles alone, since the publishing busi- 
ness had not reached the point in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century where it 
could profitably handle full scores of works 
by native composers except on a rental 
basis. As a consequence the only large 
orchestral works to be found among the 
hundreds of titles of Buck’s works in the 
collections of the Music Division are a set 
in manuscript of the orchestral parts for 
his cantata Paul Revere’s Ride, and the 
autograph full score of his unperformed 
opera Serdpis, presented many years ago 
to the Library by the composer. Mr. 
Schirmer’s gift of the full orchestra score 
of the symphonic overture Marmion, a 
Festival Overture (on the American Na- 
tional air “The Star Spangled Banner’), 
apparently composed toward the end of the 
Civil War or immediately afterwards, his 
Canzonetta et Bolero, pour violon solo avec 
accompagnement d’orchestre (Schirmer’s 
published a reduction of this for violin and 
piano in 1887), and a Romanza for four 
French horns with accompaniment of 
grand orchestra are to be valued not only 
as autographs of a significant American 
composer but also because they are the only 
form in which these compositions have 
survived. 

Some time before the death of David 
Stanley Smith, Dean of the Yale School 
of Music, there had been correspondence 
with the composer about placing in the 
Library a cross section of his works that 
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Comparable passages in the original pencil draft (dated at end August 20, 1918) and final version stats 
(1949) of John Alden Carpenter’s suite for orchestra from THE BIRTHDAY OF THE INFANTA. ‘a ohh 
i Is the 
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still remained in manuscript, to supple- 
ment the many published works already in 
the collections. Coming upon these letters 
after Mr. Smith’s death in December 
1949, Mrs. Smith wrote to see what interest 
there might still be in the plan. Needless 
to say, the interest was keen and Mrs. 
Smith began the long task of sorting out 
the autographs and sketches, tracing manu- 
scripts that were on loan, and having pho- 
tostats made of certain autograph scores 
that were in constant demand for perform- 
ances. It was not until last fall that the 
collection was ready to be sent, but when 
it arrived it turned out to be a great deal 
more than a mere cross section. The auto- 
graphs, either in pencil or ink and some- 
times in both, of 48 compositions between 
Op. 3 and Op. 100 were included. As five 
autographs were already in the Coolidge 
Foundation Collection, and as many of the 
intervening opus numbers had been pub- 
lished, a scholar could now come close to 
getting a comprehensive picture of Dean 
Smith’s entire output. 

The third large collection has come as a 
special bequest of the composer, John 
Alden Carpenter. It is easily the most 
comprehensive collection of all, since it 
includes not only the full scores of nearly all 
the orchestral works and ballets but often 
the pencil copies that preceded them and 
occasionally the original pencil sketches. 
For instance, the volume of sketches for 
The Birthday of the Infanta starts out with 
individual themes and motives from dif- 
ferent parts of the ballet, jotted down in 
random order as they occurred to the com- 
poser, and this is followed by the first 
working out of the material in consecutive 
order. In a second volume in ink is a con- 
densed score, later used for the published 
piano reduction, and in a large third 
volume, made up partly of positive photo- 
stats and partly of original manuscripts, 
is the orchestral score of the concert suite. 





The songs in their original version for voice 
and pianoforte are entirely missing at 
present, but the orchestra arrangements of 
the two sets, Water Colors and Gitanjali, 
are represented in the collection, the latter 
in three complete manuscripts, which offer 
two sharply differentiated instrumentations 
for medium and large orchestras. Mr. 
Carpenter’s position in the musical life of 
the United States is so assured—indica- 
tively, he is one of the few American com- 
posers whose careers started before 1900 
who has had substantially all of his works 
published—that any praise meted out here 
would be completely superfluous. It is only 
necessary to let people know that this 
valuable collection is now housed in the 
Library of Congress, so that they may come 
here to study or admire it. 


Literary Autographs 


Still another collection could have been 
entered in the previous section of this re- 
port quite as well as here. Because they 
come from a man who was both a composer 
and author, but who if anything was more 
celebrated as an author, it has seemed 
more pertinent to stress the literary aspects. 
The collection comprises the complete 
manuscript Nachlass of Professor Hugo 
Leichtentritt. The material in the three 
large crates is so diverse that it will doubt- 
less be some time before all the items can 
be separately processed, but Professor 
Leichtentritt’s literary executor, Mr. 
Nicolas Slonimsky, wrote the following 
summary of it in a letter during the pre- 
liminary discussions: 


Leichtentritt kept everything, even the origi- 
nal manuscript of his University dissertation. 
I disposed of obviously worthless scraps, but have 
kept all legible manuscripts, even some first 
drafts. The grand total is a pile about six feet 
high consisting of: 1. Manuscript scores of his 
operas and instrumental works, including legible 
sketches and first drafts; 2. Manuscripts in Ger- 
man of Leichtentritt’s books on Chopin and 
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other subjects; 3. Typescript in English of his 
autobiography (unpublished) ; 4. Several scrap- 
books of his newspaper articles, mostly in 
German. 

The only thing that it does not include 
is his correspondence, which he either did 
not save or had disposed of before his 
death. He had, however, carefully pre- 
served a collection of letters received by 
his friend Théodor Szanto (1877-1934), 
who had left them to Leichtentritt on his 
death. 
as pianist, composer, and editor had 


Szanto’s many musical activities 


brought him into contact with many musi- 
cians. There are single letters or cards 
from Alfredo Casella, Harold Bauer, Henri 
Rabaud, and Paul Paray; three letters from 
Joaquin Nin, four from Debussy, and three 
letters and three cards from Florent 
Schmitt. The heart of the collection, how- 
ever, consists of 28 letters and 7 cards from 
Ravel, 17 letters and 4 cards from Pablo 
Casals, 28 letters and 17 cards from Busoni 

with whom Szanto had completed his 
piano studies), 54 letters, 14 cards, and a 
telegram from Frederick Delius, and 11 
letters and 9 cards from Delius’ wife, Jelka. 
Some of the letters are hasty notes making 
or postponing an appointment, but scat- 
tered through the collection are long, ex- 
cited discussions of musical questions and 
When the time 
comes for the letters to be published they 


emotional experiences. 


will certainly yield much insight into the 
lives of their writers. 

Among the usual letters from musicians 
of an earlier day, three call for separate if 
only brief mention. The first is a com- 
munication from Pierre Jean de Béranger 
regarding an increased pension from the 
French Government for Rouget de Lisle, 
writer of La Marseillaise. Another is the 
gift of Mr. Arthur Billings Hunt. It is a 
letter from John Kiltz of Baltimore to 
John Muir of Annapolis, dated Oct. 9, 
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1796. Mr. Muir had apparently hoped 
that Mr. Kiltz would clear up a debt of 
long standing by buying him a piano in 
Baltimore, but although Mr. Kiltz gives 
a long description of the styles and prices 
of pianos in that city (with special men- 
tion of those in the shop of Joseph Carr, 
who was later to publish the first edition of 
The Star-Spangled Banner), Mr. Kiltz 
makes it quite clear that the debt must be 
allowed to stand for a while longer. The 
third letter is from the strange and won- 
derful composer, Anthony P. Heinrich, to 
John R. Parker, editor of The Euterpeiad, 
the first music magazine to be published in 
this country. It was as a result of this 
correspondence that Parker printed a notice 
in his magazine referring to Heinrich as 
“the Beethoven of America.” Although 
it would be hard to think up a less accurate 
characterization for Heinrich, the phrase 
has stuck and he is generally identified 
by it. 

The Charles Martin Loeffler collection 
in the Library has been increased by the 
gift from Mrs. Elizabeth L. Anderson of a 
large group of letters and cards that Loeffler 
addressed to her father, Lawrence Gilman, 
and by the autograph libretto of Loeffler’s 
The Peony-Lantern, presented by the com- 
poser’s friend and colleague in the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Boaz Piller. 

Another group of documents of a very 
different sort has come from Mrs. Ralph 
B. Scatterday of Caldwell, Idaho. They 
concern the latter phases of the life of 
Thomas P. Westendorf and his daughter, 
Jennie. Westendorf was the little-known 
composer and writer of that famous 
American ballad, J’ll take you home again, 
Kathleen. He wrote many other songs as 
well, but “Kathleen” was his only success- 
ful one, and as time passed he gradually 
turned more and more towards his greatest 


interest in life, teaching in and superin- 
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tending various reform schools. A num- 
ber of romantic, almost fictitious accounts 
of the origins of his one famous song have 
been published, but when an attempt was 
made not long ago to construct a factual 
account of his life, it proved almost im- 
possible to establish even the main out- 


lines of the last years of his career. Mrs. 
Scatterday, however, had played with 
Jennie when their fathers were both in 
Pontiac, Ill., and she communicated with 
the family periodically thereafter. Her 
collection of letters, copies of certificates, 
and articles provide many of the previous- 
ly missing dates and will be most useful 
when someone wishes to write the defini- 
tive version of Westendorf’s life. 

Saved for the last is the report on the 
beginnings of a collection of correspond- 
ence which may very well be one of the 
most important acquisitions in recent 
years. Only a few weeks before his death 
last year, arrangements were made with 
Arnold Schoenberg for his presentation to 
the Library of all the letters in his files. 
The actual transfer of the correspondence 
is to take place over a period of time, since 
many of the people involved are still alive 
and it was felt that general access to some 
segments of the collection should be 
limited. In any case, publication rights 
are strictly reserved. 

At the same time, it is quite obvious 
that the total correspondence received by 
a composer of the stature of Schoenberg 
must eventually be of the greatest signifi- 
cance for historians of music. The first 
section of the collection to arrive in the 
Library, indeed, points up a relationship 
that is practically unique in the history 
of music, and to have this relationship so 
fully documented may some day be of the 
greatest importance in interpreting the 
rapid musical developments of the past 
half-century. From Busoni, who “edited” 


one of Schoenberg’s piano works for “‘con- 
cert performance,” much to the later con- 
sternation of Schoenberg, there are four 
letters, one of which carries forebodings 
of the break between the two men: 
“Warum gegen mich polemisieren, der 
nichts gegen u. Vieles fiir Sie Hat?” And 
there are four letters and eight cards from 
Richard Strauss, who did so much to help 
Schoenberg at the beginning of the century 
when the young man had no money or 
connections. The main body of this first 
shipment, however, consists of 226 letters, 
105 cards, an article about Schoenberg, 
and some photographs, all sent by Anton 
von Webern; and 145 letters, 40 cards, 4 
telegrams, the proof sheet of his famous 
“Credo,” snapshots, and the manuscript of 
a canon, all sent by Alban Berg. Webern 
and Berg started out only as pupils of 
Schoenberg, but as these three men de- 
veloped the relationship grew into deep 
friendship. It is the friendship that stands 
out most clearly in these letters, but the 
common interests of the three men natu- 
rally mean that music is the major topic of 
discussion. Berg particularly sent Schoen- 
berg long accounts of his plans and of 
problems that bothered him. Apparently 
he also felt it his duty to keep Schoenberg 
posted on musical events in Vienna when- 
ever Schoenberg was not there, and his 
letters are often illustrated with a snap- 
shot or a paragraph clipped from a news- 
paper or magazine. The latter he would 
sometimes annotate by recounting the non- 
official attitude toward the event. 

For the periods covered these letters 
probably represent all that were sent. 
There are two very respectful letters from 
Webern, written in 1907, a heavy concen- 
tration of them from 1912 to 1917 (40 
from 1913 alone), and a somewhat lesser 
representation from 1928 to 1933. The 


Berg letters begin in 1912, have a similar 
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break between 1916 and 1927, and resume 
once more for the period from 1928 to 
1933. Mr. Richard Hoffmann is sorting 
out the correspondence and arranging it 
before sending it on to the Library, and 
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as the work progresses, there will be still 
more letters to report. 
RicHarp S. HILu 


Reference Librarian 
Music Division 
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Prints and Photographs 


HE Prints and Photographs Divi- 

sion’s collections include pictorial 

material of all kinds, ranging from 
fine prints considered as works of art to, 
for example, advertising ephemera, which, 
though they are of little or no intrinsic 
worth, nevertheless have something to con- 
tribute to the visual documentation of man 
and his environment. Although the em- 
phasis is directed toward our own country 
and its history, the scope of the collections 
is almost universal. 

Acquisitions through gift, purchase, ex- 
change, and copyright deposit have been 
extensive and of no little importance. An 
estimated 100,000 negatives, 38,000 prints 
(photographs, reproductions, posters, and 
so forth) , and 434 fine or artist prints com- 
prise the total number of pieces received. 
From this large number we have singled 
out some of the more significant items to 
include in our report. 


Fine Prints 


The Library’s collection of fine prints 
is constantly being enriched by means of 
two endowments and occasionally by gifts. 
This year several notable contributions 
were received. Sixty-six etchings by the 
late Ernest Haskell were presented by the 
artist’s widow and by her son, Ernest Has- 
kell, Jr., and her daughter, Mrs. Josephine 
Haskell Stevens. These, added to the ex- 
amples acquired in the past, form an un- 
usually fine representation of the work of 
one of America’s foremost masters of 
Also in the gift are proofs of all 
but one of the charming bookplates, per- 
sonal greetings, and family announcements 
(20 in all), etched by the artist. 


etching. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Taylor Arms have 
sent a third installment of the Dorothy 
Noyes Arms Collection of Mr. Arms’ work, 
which will eventually come to the Library 
in its entirety. In this group of 27 pieces 
there are 4 of the “U. S. Navy Series” 
made during World War II: Battle Wa- 
gon—U. S. S. Alabama Outfitting at Nor- 
folk Navy Yard; Destroyer in Wet Basin 
at Federal Shipbuilding and Drydock Com- 
pany, South Kearny, N. J.; U. S. S. Co- 
lumbia under Construction; and U.S. S. 
Haddo, Portrait of a Submarine. There 
are also several aquatints in color from the 
“Ship Series” made some years ago, one 
of them, The Dragon Ship, accompanied 
by the original water-color study for the 
plate. Another welcome present from Mr. 
Arms was the copper plate etched in the 
course of his memorable demonstration of 
the making of an etching, given at the Li- 
brary of Congress on May 22, 1951. This 
was framed with two impressions, one 
pulled on Joseph Pennell’s etching press 
before the audience, the other printed 
afterwards in Mr. Arms’ studio. 

Mrs. E. Crane Chadbourne, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., gave an etched portrait of 
Matthew Stewart Prichard by Matisse, 
probably executed in 1914, the year in 
which he bought a secondhand press and 
produced a large number of prints—for 
the most part portraits of his friends. 
Prichard, an English esthetician and 
museologist, was at one time on the staff 
of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, 
from which, according to Mr. Barr, he 


*It is similar to the etching reproduced in: 
Alfred H. Barr, Matisse, His Art and His Public 
(New York, 1951), which was done in 1914. 
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was dismissed in 1907 because of his revo- 
lutionary ideas on museum methods. He 
met Matisse in Paris, where he had gone 
shortly afterwards to study with Henri 
Bergson, who became his close friend. A 
note in the lower right-hand corner of the 
mount, written in ink and signed by the 
artist, indicates that our etching is the 
ninth proof of an edition of 15. 

Three prints came as gifts from the 
artists themselves. These are two litho- 
graphs entitled Frustration and Carlson 
and Dancy by Gertrud Pferdt, and Robert 
Nisbet’s wood engraving, Rock Bound 
Coast. Mr. Nisbet, whose etchings are 
well known, has recently been experiment- 
ing in this exacting medium. 

The most extensive acquisitions of fine 
prints were made possible by the Pennell 
Fund, an endowment for the purchase of 
prints either by present-day artists of 
any nationality, or by artists who have 
produced work during the past 100 years. 
Two hundred and fifty-seven prints by 
artists of the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Holland, Hungary, 
Italy, Spain, Sweden, Mexico, and Israel, 
were selected by the Pennell Fund Com- 
mittee from work submitted by artists and 
dealers, and from our Tenth National Ex- 
hibition and other current shows. The 
largest group, representing the work of 
Americans, comprises 129 prints, 111 of 
which are by contemporary artists. 

In the small group made by printmakers 
of the past should be mentioned The 
Smithy (K. 240) by Whistler; Mary Cas- 
satt’s drypoint Lydia Reclining in an Arm- 
chair (B. 66); 
George Bellows, among which are Between 
Rounds, Punchinello in the House of 
Death (after one of the drawings made to 
illustrate The Wind Bloweth by Donn 
Byrne), Artist Drawing (a_ portrait of 
Eugene Speicher), and River Front. Al- 


though there are relatively few lacunae in 


and nine lithographs by 
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our holdings of Joseph Pennell’s own 
prints, the opportunity comes occasionally 
to obtain something needed to carry out 
his wish that a complete set of all his “en- 
gravings and etchings, if possible, signed 
in every state” be kept with the collection, 
Hence the purchase of a trial proof of his 
mezzotint Wren’s City (W. 504). 

The complete list of American and 
foreign-born artists now living and work- 
ing in the United States, whose prints have 
been acquired during the year, is as 


follows: 


Albee, Grace 
Amen, Irving 
Amero, Emilio 
Andersen, Neils Yde 
Andrus, Vera 
Angelo, Valenti 
Arnold, Paul B. 
Bacon, Peggy 
Barooshian, Martin 
Bartlett, Richard C. 
Baskin, Leonard 
Bate, Stanley 
Bergére, Richard 
Berman, Eugene 
Bohrod, Aaron 
Botke, Cornelis 
Boyd, Fiske 
Buller, Cecil 
Burkert, Bob 
Capps, Charles M. 
Coen, Eleanor 
Cook, August 
Cope, Leslie 
Cox, John Rogers 
Cowper, Dorothy 
Csoka, Stephen 
Day, Worden 
DePol, John 
Dike, Phil 
Dobkin, Alexander 
Durieux, Caroline 
Eames, John Heagan 
Feininger, Lyonel 
Fichter, Herb 
Fiene, Ernest 
Frasconi, Antonio 
Freed, Ernest 
Goldenbloome, 
Daniel S. 
Goldstein, Milton 


Green, Wallace F. 
Greenwood, Marion 
Hall, Barbara Matson 
Hanna, Boyd 
Hawkins, Ted 
Hayter, Stanley 
William 
Heller, Helen West 
Ihle, John L. 
Jonynas, Vytautas K. 
Kappel, Philip 
Katz, Hilda 
Kennon, Dorothy 
Rutka 
Kent, Norman 
Kleege, James H. 
Landeck, Armin 
Lee, Doris 
Leighton, Clare 
Loggie, Helen A. 
MacDonald, 
Geneva A. 
Malone, Robert J. 
Margulies, Joseph 
Mrozewski, Stefan 
Mueller, Hans 
Alexander 
Muench, John D. 
Picken, George 
Pierce, Danny 
Pierce, Leona 
Pohl, Louis G. 
Quest, Charles F. 
Rovelstad, Sue 
Roth, Ernest D. 
Ruellan, Andree 
Schooley, Elmer 
Schultheiss, Carl Max 
Soderberg, Yngve 
Edward 
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Unwin, Nora S. 
Von Huhn, Rudolf 
Webster, Herman A. 


Steffan, Bernard 

Swenson, Paul B. 
Turner, Janet E. 
Tytell, Louis 


Their prints represent a variety of cur- 
rent idioms and techniques. It is interest- 
ing to note that approximately one-third 
of them are color prints, which have be- 
come increasingly popular during the last 
few years, owing possibly to the impetus 
given by the development of the serigraph, 
which has become generally accepted as 
a valid print medium. The majority of 
our color prints are wood cuts, but there 
are also lithographs, intaglio prints, and a 
serigraph. Of the 80 artists listed, 19 had 
not been previously represented in the 
collection. 

The names of several foreign-born artists 
whose reputations had been firmly estab- 
lished before they came to this country 
were included in the above list. Eugene 
Berman, well-known designer of costume 
and stage sets for the ballet, who was born 
in Russia in 1899, is the author of two 
lithographs, Nocturnal Cathedral and 
Verona. Another of the artists is Antonio 
Frasconi, born in Uruguay of Italian 
parentage in 1919, who received a scholar- 
ship in 1945 that enabled him to study at 
the Art Students’ League and the New 
School of Social Research in New York. 
Three of his striking color wood cuts— 
Corn, Cabbage and Landscape, Flight, and 
To Harbor—are among the recent pur- 
chases. WVytautas K. Jonynas, a Lithuan- 
ian by birth, who was director of the art 
school at Kaunas, is a distinguished illus- 
trator and designer of books of French, 
German, English, and Lithuanian poetry. 
His large wood engraving of Saint An- 
thony was purchased from our Tenth Na- 
tional Exhibition of Prints. Also pur- 
chased from the exhibition was a dramatic 
wood engraving of the Four Horsemen 
entitled Apocalypse (II) by another new- 
comer, Stefan Mrozewski, one of Poland’s 


most accomplished wood engravers, who 
fled his native land after World War II 
and worked in France, Holland, and Italy 
before coming to the United States in 1951. 
Emilio Amero, born in Mexico in 1901, 
where he established a workshop and 
taught lithography in the national school 
of fine arts, is at present a full-time pro- 
fessor of graphic arts at the University of 
Oklahoma. Fiesta, a publication of the 
Society of Print Connoisseurs, is a charac- 
teristic example of his color lithographs. 

The list of French artists, examples of 
whose work has been added to the collec- 
tions, includes the following: Corot, Gav- 
arni, Raffet, Daumier, Jacque, Bresdin, 
Manet, Degas, Legros, Gauguin, Lepére, 
Besnard, Steinlen, Maillol, Toulouse-Lau- 
trec, Vallotton, Bonnard, Vuillard, Delteil, 
Matisse, Jacques Villon, Derain, Dufy, 
Braque, and Luc Albert Moreau. Among 
the highlights of this interesting group are 
a first state of one of the 18 etchings by 
Corot, Paysage d’Italie (Delteil, 7) and 
one of his 15 autographs (as his lithographs 
drawn on transfer paper are called by the 
cataloger), Saules et peupliers blancs (D. 
30). Three unpublished lithographs by 
Gavarni, described as being “extrémement 
rare’ by M. J. F. Mahérault in his 
L’Oeuvre de Gavarni (Paris, 1873), are 
also notable. One is a proof before letters 
of the print entitled “Mais! mais avec 
Mathieu — Mathieu t’as ca: qu’il a un passé 
qu’est pur de tout antécédent!” (Mahér- 
ault, 2093), a characteristic study of two 
workmen in a wheelwright’s shop, drawn 
in 1851 but never published, for the series 
“Masques et Visages” which ran for about 
a year in the journal Paris. Two others, 
with titles assigned by M. Mahérault, En 
Tyroliens (M. 2694), showing two men in 
Tyrolean costume, and Le Propriétaire (M. 
2700), presenting figures of a man and 
woman in a garden, were printed posthu- 
mously in very small editions from stones 
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left unfinished by the artist. In their 
Gavarni, ’-homme et l’oeuvre (Paris, 1896), 
Edmond and Jules de Goncourt discuss 
Gavarni’s legends for his drawings and 
quote his reply when questioned as to how 
the ideas for them came to him: “Toutes 
seules . . . j’attaque ma pierre sans penser 
a la légende, et ce sont mes personnages 
qui me la disent. . . . Quelquefois, ils me 
demandent du temps. . . . En voila qui ne 
m’ont pas encore parlé,” he said, showing 
them some lithographed stones leaning 
against the wall, which he called les re- 
tardataires. Jean de Robiquet, who re- 
produced Le Propriétaire (under the title 
Au Jardin) in his L’Oeuvre inédit de 
Gavarni (Paris, 1912), suggests that this 
posthumous work was one of the retard- 
ataires which never spoke to him. 

Also of some rarity is a proof of the first 
printing, before letters, of Manet’s L’Exé- 
cution de Maximilien, described in item no. 
73 of Marcel Guérin’s L’Oeuvre gravé de 
Manet (Paris, 1944). The execution in 
Mexico on June 19, 1867, of the brother of 
Franz Joseph I, Emperor of Austria, 
aroused great feeling in France, and moved 
Manet to begin that summer the first of 
several paintings on the subject. When 
exhibition of the finished painting was re- 
fused by the authorities for fear of possible 
demonstrations, Manet, turning to the 
medium that he had abandoned after a few 
attempts several years before, made a litho- 
graph of the scene, adding another figure 
to the group, that of the leader of the 


platoon who gave the signal to fire with his 


raised sword. The stone was handed over 
to Lemercier for publication, but this in 
turn was prohibited. A letter written by 
Manet to Philippe Burty regarding the 
affair stated that Lemercier refused to re- 
turn the stone to him and demanded au- 
thorization to destroy it. This was not 
done; but it was not until after Manet’s 


death in 1883 that the lithograph was 


finally published. Also acquired was an- 
other example of Manet’s few experiments 
in this medium, Le Gamin (G. 71), the 
subject of his etching of 1862. Another 
important print, also a lithograph by one 
of the great French painters, is Degas’ Aux 
Ambassadeurs: Mlle Bécat (D. 49), one of 
the most sought after of the small group of 
lithographs (21 in all) made by the artist. 

Four prints by Gauguin increase the 
number of his works in our collection to 
seven. The new ones are two zincographs, 
Ja Orana Maria (Guérin, 51), printed in 
red; Les Drames de la mer, Bretagne (G. 
7), one of the early proofs printed on yellow 
paper; Te Po (G. 15) and L’Univers est 
créé (G. 26), both wood cuts that appear to 
belong to the small edition described by 
Marcel Guérin in his L’Oeuvre gravé de 
Gauguin (Paris, 1927) as having been 
printed in color by Gauguin’s friend, Louis 
Roy. 

Five newly acquired color lithographs 
were made in the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century by three artists who were 
among the pioneers in this medium and 
among its greatest exponents. These are 
Place, le soir by Pierre Bonnard (one of the 
twelve lithographs published by Ambroise 
Vollard in the portfolio Quelques aspects 
de la vie de Paris), Les deux fillettes sur 
le Pont de l'Europe, and Intérieur a la 
suspension (from the series of twelve litho- 
graphs, Paysages et intérieurs, published by 
Vollard in 1899) , La Patisserie by Edouard 
Vuillard, and Aux Ambassadeurs (Delteil, 
68), one of the masterpieces of Toulouse- 
Lautrec. Three of the latter’s lithographs 
in black and white were also acquired. 
They are: Folies-bergére: Les pudeurs de 
M. Prudhomme (D. 46); a proof before 
letters of the cover designed for Julien Ser- 
met’s Les courtes joies poésies (D. 216), 
and Déclaration (D. 327), a rare and un- 
published work. 

One more print in the French group 
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deserving special mention is a drypoint 
signed by Braque on which the title Bass. 


1911 appears in pencil. This is a proof 
from one of the four plates that had long 
been forgotten and were discovered re- 
cently by the artist in his basement. It 
was executed during the period when he 
was Closely associated with Picasso in the 
creation of the new direction in painting 
subsequently named Cubism. The title of 
our print is derived from the lettering in- 
corporated in the composition, a device fre- 
quently used in Braque’s work of this 
period. 

Somewhat smaller in number is the 
group of prints (60 in all) by British print- 
makers of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, among which there are several 
fine etchings and drypoints by Muirhead 
Bone, D. Y. Cameron, Francis Dodd and 
Edmund Blampied; two aquatints by Dame 
Laura Knight; and 10 etchings by Augustus 
John that are good examples of the char- 
acter studies and portraits at which he ex- 
celled, such as The Idiot (D. 74) and The 
Serving Maid (D.41). 

Another work of a British artist is an 
undated series of 26 lithographs in color, 
The Spanish Bull-Fights. Illustrated from 
Original Sketches Made in the Plazas of 
Madrid, Seville, Cadiz Gc. Drawn from 
Nature and on Stone by Lake Price, which 
appears to be of some rarity. Evidently 
it is either an earlier or later edition of 
Tauromachia or the Bullfights of Spain, 
Illustrated by Twenty-six Plates Re present- 
ing the More Remarkable Incidents and 
Scenes in the Arenas of Madrid, Seville 
and Cadiz (London, 1852), described in 
considerable detail by José Maria de Cossio 
in the section entitled “Los toros en las 
artes plasticas” of his monumental work 
Los toros (Madrid, 1947). Lake Price 
(born 1810; died after 1891) was a water- 
color painter known primarily for his ar- 
chitectural subjects and as an illustrator; 


interestingly enough, he was also one of 
the pioneers in England in the art of pho- 
tography. He traveled extensively on the 
Continent, and on a visit to Spain, inspired 
by the colorful life and customs of the 
people, he drew these scenes of their Fiestas 
de Toros, into which he managed to in- 
troduce various Spanish types in addition 
to the actual participants in the bullfights. 

Senor de Cossio is extravagant in his 
praise of the collection, describing it as 
one of the finest and most important ver- 
sions of the bullfight in the romantic vein. 
He comments on the excellence of the 
draughtsmanship, the grace of the com- 
position, and delicacy of the coloring, 
noting especially the authenticity of the 
artist’s delineation of the many skillful 
maneuvers of the bullfight and his success 
in capturing the movement and rhythm of 
the figures and the animals. His only 
reservation concerns the artist’s conception 
of the bulls themselves, which, he suggests, 
resemble a much heavier Scottish breed, 
a type he does not think could have been 
commonly used in the bullfights seen by 
the artist. 

De Cossio also calls attention to the 
rarity of the series, pointing out that it is 
not mentioned by Pedro Vindel in his 
Estampas de toros (Madrid, 1931), the 
most comprehensive work on the subject. 
Our set includes an extra plate that is re- 
produced as number CCLIV in Vindel’s 
catalog, where the name of the artist is 
not indicated. We have identified it, how- 
ever, as a plate lithographed by Louis 
Haghe from David Roberts’ series Pic- 
turesque Sketches in Spain. 

The 23 prints by 15 printmakers of other 
nationalities include examples of the 
graphic art of the German artists Kathe 


* Lake Price was the author of A Manual of 
Photographic Manipulation Treating of the 
Practice of the Art; and its Various Applications 
to Nature (London, 1858). 

















Kollwitz and Max Ernst; Giorgio de 


Chirico (Italian) ; 
(Spanish) ; 


Goya and Picasso 
Oroszco, Rivera, and Ruffino 
(Mexican); and the Swedish 
master Zorn. 


Tamayo 
Of particular interest are 
four color wood cuts, Age and Youth, 
Grotesque # 2, Grotesque # 3, and Dis- 
cussion; and two lithographs, Lane and 
Lane with Trees, the work of Jacob Stein- 
hardt of Israel. Born in Germany where 
he studied with Lovis Corinth and 
achieved distinction for his etchings and 
wood cuts of Jewish subjects, Steinhardt 
emigrated to Jerusalem a number of years 
ago. 

The Gardiner Greene Hubbard Collec- 
tion was enriched by the purchase of 33 
aquatint portraits by the French color en- 
graver, Pierre Michel Alix (1762-1817), 
after Francois Garnerey (1775-1837) and 
others. These constitute a set of oval 
medallion portraits, printed in color, of 
the precursors and protagonists of the 
French Revolution, published during the 
period from 1791-97 by Marie Francois 
Drouhin in a series known as the Collec- 
Besides busts 


of Brutus, Lycurgus, Solon, and William 


tion des grands hommes. 


Tell, there are portraits of many of the 


philosophers, writers, historians, and 
others of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in France—Descartes, Corneille, 
Diderot, and Buffon, to mention but a 
included 


among those who played an important 


few. Benjamin Franklin is 
part in the Revolution, with Mirabeau, 
Chalier, Bailly, Murat, Raynal, and Char- 
lotte Corday. 

According to Jules Renouvier, in his 
Histoire de Vart pendant la Révolution 
(Paris, 1863) , page 252, the series of prints 
was “destinée a la decoration du modeste 
They 
are described in detail by Marcel Roux in 


cabinet de tout citoyen patriote.” 


the Inventaire du fonds frangais of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris, 1930). Ac- 
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cording to M. Roux, the portrait of Vol- 
taire, after Garnerey, with which the series 
begins, was first advertised for sale at six 
francs in the July 6, 1791, issue of the Jour- 
nal de Paris, and was followed a few months 
later by the portrait of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau. M. Roux tells of the destruction by 
the print sellers of Paris of many of the 
prints published during the Revolution for 
fear of retaliation and quotes from a con- 
temporary account by Friedrich Johann L. 
Meyer in his Fragments sur Paris, trans- 
lated by Charles Frangois D. Dumouriez 
(Hamburg, 1798), vol. I, pp. 21-22, which 
reads: 

Le Quai de Voltaire ressemble 4 une galerie 
d’estampes. Les marchands en ont tapissé toutes 
less murailles des maisons. . .. Les estampes 
innombrables qui ont paru pendant la Révolu- 
tion, & qui y avaient trait, sont disparues. .. . 
Les marchands ont brfilé eux-mémes leurs col- 
lections de peur d’étre accusés et arrétés sous le 
régne de Robespierre. Le célebre graveur Alix 
a détruit, 4 cette méme époque de terreur & de 
faiblesse, la plipart de ses meilleures estampes, 
surtout les portraits des hommes célebres, parce 
qu’on faisait alors des recherches dans les maisons 
des artistes pour les rendre suspects: ce n’est 
qu’aprés le Neuf Thermidor qu’il a osé enrichir 
sa belle suite des portraits enluminés des grands 
hommes, de ceux de Mirabeau, Bailly, & 
Lavoisier. 

The set, consisting of proofs before let- 
ters in beautiful condition, lacks only the 
portraits of Mme. de Sévigné (No. 154) 
and Lavoisier (No. 58). It includes the 
six portraits that Roux noted in the catalog 
as not being in the collection of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale: Brutus, Lycurgus, Solon, 
Tell, Bossuet and Moliére. 

Also purchased for the Gardiner Greene 
Hubbard Collection were several other 
prints of interest. Trimmed close to the 
margins but nevertheless fine, sharp im- 
pressions, for the most part in excellent 
condition, are the “Seven Virtues” by 
Peeter Brueghel the Elder cataloged as 
numbers 132-38 in René van Bastelaer’s 


Les Estampes de Peter Brvegel Vancien 
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} Brussels, 1908). None bear the name of 
‘the engraver but, although they are at- 


tributed by some to Peter van der Heyden, 
Van Bastelaer believes that the plates were 
engraved by Philippe Galle. Executed be- 
tween 1558 and 1560, five of the seven 
bear the name of the publisher, Hier- 
onymous Cock, from whose shop “Aux 
Quatre Vents” was issued over a period of 
20 years some of the best work of the 
artists of the Netherlands. In each of the 
prints the large central figure, accom- 
panied by the appropriate symbols, is sur- 
rounded by skillfully connected scenes 
illustrating the virtue represented. These 
scenes form a veritable encyclopedia of 
manners and customs with even an oc- 
casional current proverb or popular song, 
for Brueghel was a keen observer of the 
life of his time in all its aspects. 

Drawn by Augustin Coppens and en- 
graved by himself and Richard van Orley, 
both Belgian artists of the seventeenth 
century, are 12 etchings entitled Perspec- 
tives des ruines de la ville de Bruxelles, 
designés au naturel par Augustin Coppens. 
1695. Looking not unlike a shelled city 
of World War II are these views of Brussels 
after the conflagration resulting from the 
bombardment by the French in 1695, show- 
ing streets and squares (identified by name) 
filled with rubble; buildings and churches 
with only one wall standing, all made even 
more realistic by the little figures of ci- 
vilians searching for their possessions, and 
filling carts with the debris, and of soldiers 
entering the city. 

Quite different in spirit are 12 mezzo- 
tints by Cornelis Dusart (1660-1704) , rep- 
resenting the 12 months of the year, 8 of 
which were engraved by Dusart himself. 
Filled with local color, these scenes of 
peasant life depict a snowball fight in 
March, the loading of a flat-bottomed boat 
with apples in October, slaughtering hogs 
in November, and similar activities. Du- 


sart was one of the pioneers in the use of 
the technique of mezzotint and one of the 
few who employed it for his original designs 
rather than as a medium for the reproduc- 
tion of paintings. 

Among the single prints included in the 
purchase are Lucas van Leyden’s Suzanna 
and the Elders (B. 33), a good impression 
bearing the collector’s mark of John Postle 
Heseltine (Lugt, 1508); David Teniers’ 
Joueurs de boules (Dutuit, 21); and Les 
Pécheurs (B. 10) by Simon de Vlieger. 


Whistleriana 


Pennell Funds were also used for the 
purchase of six autograph signed letters 
for addition to the J. & E. R. Pennell Col- 
At the time of 
Joseph Pennell’s death the collection in- 


lection of Whistleriana. 


cluded, in addition to the 11 volumes of 
typed transcriptions of correspondence that 
the Pennells used in writing The Life of 
James McNeill Whistler, many autograph 
letters written to the Pennells, David Croal 
Thompson, Anderson Rose, and others. 
During her lifetime Mrs. Pennell acquired 
several significant groups, one of which 
letters to Fantin Latour and 
Heinemann, and another of which is an 


includes 


interesting collection assembled under the 
title “Whistler and his Circle.” In keep- 
ing with the terms of the bequest, the 
Library has continued to add to the collec- 
tion as opportunities have occurred. A 
long letter, without date, but written on 
note paper printed with the 21 Cheyne 
Walk address (where he took up residence 
in 1889), is in French and begins only 
“Cher Monsieur.” 
ten to the dealer in Paris involved in the 
sale of The Mother to the French Govern- 
ment (for 4,000 francs), for Whistler be- 
gins by telling him how charmed he is 


Evidently it was writ- 


with the happy ending of the picture’s 
sojourn “recu avec si bon accueil, et ex- 
posé avec tout de soins, dans ‘votre coin!’ ” 
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In their biography of the artist the Pen- 
nells state that the portrait was sent to the 
galleries of Messrs. Boussod Valadon in 
Paris, where subscriptions for the purchase 
had scarcely been opened before the sale 
was made. Whistler’s letter expresses his 
appreciation for the good will, energy and 
tact displayed on the occasion. He asks 
that he be informed when the picture is 
actually delivered and says that he would 
like to have put a new frame on it for he 
believes the old one to have been some- 
what damaged in its travels; also a beau- 
tiful glass, such as he had made for the 
Carlyle, but he does not know whether 
that is the practice at the Luxembourg. 

A lengthy letter postmarked February 
20, 1886, to Mrs. Tom MacNay, apolo- 
gizes for his silence and failure to write 
the many things he has wanted to say to 
her—‘how good and sweet I think you 
are to Maud [Whistler’s model until his 
marriage to Mrs. Godwin |—how sad we 
all have been about little Nora—and then 
I am such a slave to my work—and one day 
is so much alike another!—and things are 
so shocking—and so I never sit down at 
all—and only write fiendish notes to mine 
enemies!”; and “Now however this ter- 
rible American trip is put off—and so I will 
be able to come down to Norwood and 
have a long talk about everything.” The 
trip to which he alluded had been post- 
poned because of his recent election to the 
presidency of the Society of British Artists, 
the office he had assumed with enthusiasm 
and high hopes. 

One dated Trouville, September 3, 1899, 
was written to Mrs. Anderson, who was 
his secretary for a while and lived next 
door to his studio, scolding her for her 
stupidity in not finding out where he was. 
A short note signed with a butterfly asks 


‘ 


“My dear Hunt” whether he “cannot help 


in bringing up to the scratch a little squad 


’ 


of voters.’ 


Also in French (a language in which 
he was quite at home, having learned it as 
a youth) is a letter to “Madame Carmen,” 
congratulating her on her recovery and 
admonishing her to follow the doctor’s 
orders so that her cure may be complete 
and the health of “la belle femme devant 
ses juges” (the quotation marks are 
Whistler’s own) can be firmly established 
for the future. He adds that he too had 
been suffering from a chill caught in Eng- 
land which had interrupted his work. 
Madame Carmen Rossi was the beautiful 
Paris model who sat for several of his 
pictures and who created somewhat of a 
sensation in 1898 by sending out a circular 
announcing that Whistler was going to 
open a school in Paris, the “Académie 
Whistler.” Whistler hastened to modify 
the statement in letters to the Paris and 
London papers. An atelier, he said, was 
to be opened and he had promised to 
attend its classes and to offer the students 
his knowledge of a lifetime. The Acadé- 
mie Carmen opened in the fall of 1898 
and lasted until March 1900. In their 
biography the Pennells quote in full a 
lengthy account of the school and of 
Whistler’s teaching methods that was 
written by Miss Inez Bate (Mrs. Clifford 
Addams), one of the first students to en- 
roll and later Whistler’s apprentice. 


Photographs 


Unlike the fine print collections that are 
annually enriched through the Pennell and 
Hubbard bequests, the various collections 
of documentary materials are almost en- 
tirely dependent upon transfers from Gov- 
ernment departments and other divisions 
of the Library, copyright deposits, and gifts 
from private donors. The annual accretion 
numbers in the thousands, with accessions 
ranging from single items to groups con- 
taining hundreds of pieces. Some in them- 
selves may seem insignificant, but when 
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added to materials already in the files they 
often provide a missing piece needed to 
complete or supplement a certain subject. 

Among the numerous gifts are several 
that are especially noteworthy. Mr. Louis 
M. Rabinowitz of New York presented a 
group of photographs and other pictorial 
material relating to Abraham Lincoln 
which he purchased at the Oliver R. Bar- 
rett sale. Among these are an original 
ambrotype portrait (Meserve, 12) ; a con- 
temporary print of the portrait taken by 
Alexander Hesler in June 1860 ( Meserve, 
28) ; two early photographs of Springfield, 
Illinois, one showing the building where 
Lincoln had his law office, the other Cook’s 
Hall (the opera house), and a glimpse of 
the County Court House where he argued 
cases; three photographs of the log cabin 
in which his father lived and died; and a 
small northward-pointing view of part of 
the crowd in front of the Capitol during 
Lincoln’s second inauguration, the houses 
standing on the site now occupied by the 
Senate Office Building showing quite dis- 
tinctly in the background. The gift also 
includes a series of 16 photographs labeled 
“Views of National Buildings in the City 
of Washington, D. C.,” which were evi- 
dently made between 1863 (when the 
statue of Freedom was placed on the Capi- 
tol dome) and 1866, the year in which the 
old Executive Building, formerly occupied 
by the State Department, was razed to 
make room for the north wing of the 
Treasury Building. In the background of 
the view of these two buildings can be seen 
the half-finished Washington Monument. 

Also documenting the history of our 
own country are several other gifts. From 
Colonel John Burr of Washington, D. C., 
we received an album of photographs 
taken by G. W. Pach & Bros. of New York, 
which are devoted to the class of 1882 at 
the United States 
Starting with portraits of Presidents Gar- 


Military Academy. 


field and Hayes and high ranking Army 
officers, it includes the professors and mili- 
tary personnel, as well as members of the 
undergraduate class. There are numerous 
pictures of West Point and the Academy 
buildings; interiors such as the library and 
a cadet room; drills; the class cup; and 
other articles connected with cadet life. 

Two albums presented by the Pan Amer- 
ican Union record a good-will visit to Vene- 
zuela made by the late General John J. 
Pershing, with photographs of the arrival 
and departure of his party, military reviews 
held in his honor, and other activities. A 
portfolio entitled Le Général Pershing en 
France, given by Mr. John de Noia, con- 
tains 21 official French Army photographs 
of General Pershing taken during World 
War I. 

From the Manuscripts Division have 
come several transfers of material, the 
largest of which is a collection of several 
thousand photographs sifted from the 
papers of the late Josephus Daniels. In 
addition to hundreds of family snapshots 
taken from 1880 on, there are studio por- 
traits, many of them autographed, of 
friends and distinguished contemporaries 
who were associated with Mr. Daniels 
during his years in public life: official 
photographs of launchings, visits to naval 
installations, ceremonies, parades, and 
other events that occurred while he was 
Secretary of the Navy; and albums espe- 
cially prepared for presentation to him on 
such occasions as his visits to San Fran- 


Alaska. 


group, acquired while he served as Am- 


cisco, Hawaii, and Another 
bassador to Mexico, includes pictures of 
diplomatic and public functions, views of 
About 175 


pieces have a connection with Woodrow 


the country, and portraits. 


Wilson, evidently assembled for Daniels’ 
book, The Wilson Era. 

Similar groups, less extensive in size, ac- 
companied the papers of General Frank 


pes a 














R. McCoy, Major General Hugh L. Scott 
In Gen- 
eral McCoy’s collections are to be found 
carefully captioned United States Army 
and non-official photographs taken in 
Armenia, the Philippine 
Islands, Nicaragua, and Harbin, Man- 
churia. Besides informal snapshots of his 
family and friends, General Scott’s pic- 


and Colonel Osmun Latrobe. 


Turkey and 


tures include some fine portraits of Sioux, 
Blackfeet, and other Indian chiefs; West 
Point subjects; and scenes in Cuba at the 
end of the Spanish-American War. Sup- 
plementing the latter are 50 photographs 
collected by Colonel Latrobe during his 
Spanish-American War service of Cuban 
people, American soldiers, and views of 
the country, which include two, taken by 
Spanish photographers, of Spanish convoys, 
one coming up the Cauto River, the other 
crossing a river. 

From the Manuscripts Division has also 
come the pictorial material that accom- 
panied the records of the National League 
of Women Voters and the National Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League, the former 
consisting of about 100 portraits of people 
active in the movement for woman suffrage 
and various news pictures of activities 
relating to it. Dating from 1900 to 1950, 
the photographs of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League include portraits of 
officers and executive board members, 
groups attending various meetings and 
congresses, and a few photocopies of nine- 
teenth-century wood engravings showing 
women at work in textile mills and gar- 
ment factories. 

Mr. William E. Warne, former Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior and now 
Director of the Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram for Point Four in Iran, has given a 
set of duplicates from his extensive per- 
sonal collection of color transparencies. 
Mr. Warne, a former newspaper man, is a 
color-photography enthusiast and has taken 
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his camera on many official trips all over 
the United States and to Hawaii, Alaska, 
the British Isles, and Peru. The slides are 
systematically arranged in series and are 
accompanied by a card index of captions 
and valuable descriptive data. Most in- 
teresting are the Missouri River Basin and 
Colorado River series which he took dur- 
ing tours of inspection for the Bureau of 
Reclamation. Among them are numerous 
views, some from the air, of the great 
canyons of the Colorado River, dams con- 
structed by the Government, and reclama- 
tion projects in California, Arizona, Utah, 
and other Western states. Another series, 
which he labels “Miscellaneous Travelog,” 
contains additional Western scenes as well 
as some beautiful shots of Washington, 
nearby Virginia, Fort Ticonderoga, Yel- 
lowstone National Park, and the Yosemite 
Valley. One of the largest of the series, 
consisting of nearly 300 slides, is devoted 
to Alaska. Peru, which he visited for the 
Second Inter-American Conference on 
Indian Life, is the subject of a somewhat 
smaller group comprising street scenes, 
native markets, a religious ceremony in 
Cuzco where the meeting was held, and 
scenes in some of the smaller villages and 
rural sections of the country. A number 
of Mr. Warne’s color films have been re- 
produced in the Britannica Junior for 
1952. 

Mr. Warne’s gift also includes an un- 
usual sequence of 15 color transparencies 
recording a Navajo Indian sand-painting 
ceremony during the summer of 195], 
photographed by Mr. Charles Collier of 
Atlanta, Georgia. Beginning with the 
medicine-man preparing his colored sands, 
the sequence shows him singing for the 
cure of a sick child, the mother and child, 
the family watching, and the progress ol 
the painting, ending with the child, seated 
in the center of the finished painting, as 
the final incantation begins. 

Three fine groups of contemporary pho- 
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tographs of Mexico and Guatemala were 
presented to the Library during the year. 
From Mrs. Gordon Abbott, widow of the 
well-known photographer, we received 50 


superb salon prints of Mexico and Guate- 
mala which were especially prepared by 
the photographer for exhibition at the 
Smithsonian Institution in May 1951 and 
later shown at the Camera Club in New 
York. These include not only magnificent 
views of the two countries, but also sensi- 
tive and revealing portraits of the people, 
depictions of market scenes, and several 
studies of sand, cloud, and rock patterns. 
Gordon Abbott was born in Goshen, In- 
diana, September 14, 1882. He began 
working for the Goss Printing Press Com- 
pany of Chicago in 1902, and from 1921 
until his retirement in 1933 held the office 
of secretary to the firm. He was a violin- 
ist of ability, playing with the Edison 
Symphony for some years, but his principal 
hobby was photography. In 1907 he be- 
came a member of the Chicago Camera 
Club, serving as its vice president in 1917- 
18 and frequently as Chairman of the Ex- 
hibition and Program Committee. He 
started its publication, The Exposure, and 
was its editor for a number of years. He 
was also active in the organization of the 
Photographic Salons of 1918-21 at the Art 
Institute of Chicago. 

During his lifetime his work was shown 
in many of the principal photographic sa- 
lons. He was a fellow of the Photographic 
Society of America; an associate of the 
Royal Photographic Society of Great Bri- 
tain; an honorary member of the Chicago 
Camera Club (“in recognition of long and 
distinguished service and devotion to the 
art of photography”) ; and an honorary 
member of “Focus” Photosalon of Amster- 
dam, and the Club Fotografico de México, 
these being but a few of the honors awarded 
him both at home and abroad. He not 
only took pictures but carried on experi- 


ments, wrote, lectured, and judged photo- 
graphic exhibitions. 

Upon his retirement from business in 
1933 Mr. Abbott went to Mexico, settling 
in Taxco, where he lived until his death on 
September 6, 1951. His interest in that 
country and its people is unmistakably ap- 
parent in these beautiful studies in which 
he was so successful in capturing with his 
lens the essential characteristics of a people 
and their way of life. 

Of equal interest from the point of view 
of good documentation are the 55 large 
photographs of Mexico City, Taxco, To- 
luca, and Xochimilco, presented by Mr. 
George Lohr, a professional photographer 
of Washington, D. C. 
views of several of the splendid modern 


Among them are 


buildings in Mexico City, exteriors and in- 
teriors of some of the early churches, old 
houses and market scenes in Mexico City 
and elsewhere, and even a_bullfight. 
Somewhat more extensive coverage of the 
country, with even greater emphasis on the 
people and their occupations, is found in 
the 59 photographs taken on a vacation 
trip to Mexico in 1948 by Mr. Hirst Mil- 
hollen, a member of our staff. Pictured 
are a funeral-wreath maker at work, an 
outdoor lunch stand, and a bird vender in 
Mexico City; five views of the famous 
volcano, Popocatepetl; the burial vaults in 
the cemetery of Guanajuato; street scenes 
and markets of Taxco, Los Remedios, Pat- 
zcuaro, and Janitzio; and views of some of 
the less familiar sections of the country. 

Also concerned with Mexico is an item 
of historic interest presented by the Mex- 
ican Ambassador: a collection of 50 photo- 
graphs in an album with the cover title 
“Recepcidn de las banderas del ‘47’,” 
portraying the ceremonies held in Chap- 
ultepec in 1950 to celebrate the return of 
the battle flags captured by the United 
States Army in 1847. They show cadets 
from West Point bearing the caskets that 
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contained the flags; groups of high-rank- 
ing military officers of both countries; 
parades; and other functions held in honor 
of the occasion. 

Another interesting Latin American 
item is a collection of photographs bound 
in two albums under the title Recuerdos 
del Pert, which was transferred to the 
Library by the Department of State. A 
manuscript note on the fly leaf, signed by 
the American Minister to Peru and dated 
October 28, 1868, indicates that the com- 
pilation was made for presentation to the 
American Legation. Included are un- 
usually clear photographs of Lima and 
vicinity, ruins caused by the great earth- 
quake in Peru on August 13, 1868, and 
portraits of a bullfighter, a Negro incense 
burner, soldiers, and other native types. 
There is also a small group of views in 
Bolivia and portraits of an Argentine 
Gaucho and Indians from Ecuador. 

From the director of the Delhi Public 
Library, Mr. D. R. Kalia, we received six 
photographs marking the inauguration of 
the library on October 27, 1951, which 
show Prime Minister Nehru, accompanied 
by Mr. Kalia, the Minister of Education, 
and others, inspecting the Lending Sec- 
tion; Mr. Kalia making the inaugural 
address; and views of the Lending and 
Reference Section, the Children’s Section, 
the Processing Department, and the Social 
Education Department, where a group of 
porters is seen watching a film. 

Mr. Michael Kwapiszewski of the 
Library staff presented a collection of 
more than 200 exceptionally fine and 
now very possibly unique photographs 
of Poland. These outstanding pictures, 
made between 1918 and 1921, were origi- 
nally collected in Warsaw by Dr. Louis E. 
Van Norman, the first American trade 
commissioner to Poland, while he was on 
duty there. All of the pictures document 


that eventful period immediately before, 
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during, or shortly after the Bolshevik in- 
vasion of Poland; and most of them show 
vividly how the Polish people lived and 
worked during those years, although a few 
are of military import. The majority were 
made by “WAF,” a commercial picture 
agency in Warsaw. One series portrays 
the only Polish peasants, those of the 
Grand Duchy of Lowicz, who had free- 
holds; another pictures the American mis- 
sion at Klarysew; and a third group effec- 
tively documents Polish industry by pic- 
tures of the oil refinery in Drogobycz, the 
largest zinc factory in Silesia (photo- 
graphed a very short time before it was 
destroyed by the Germans), a textile fac- 
tory, lumbering scenes, and views of the 
Redin coal mine in Dabrowa, formerly in 
Russian hands. Especially extensive and 
remarkable are the several photographs of 
the oldest salt mine in the world at 
Wieliczka. Of more familiar historical 
interest are photographs of Russian 
refugees; spies, including one small boy, 
about to be shot; French soldiers enforcing 
order during the 1921 plebiscite; and sub- 
sequent celebrations held to commemorate 
the adoption of the Polish Constitution. 

Complementing this collection is a group, 
from an unknown source, comprising 39 
photographs of Vilna and Kaunas, taken 
presumably between 1915 and 1920. Pre- 
senting the architectural aspect of Lithu- 
ania, it includes distant views of the two 
towns, the surrounding countryside, and 
some of the churches and public buildings. 

From the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Inc., we received 13 
folders of photographs assembled for exhi- 
bitions, each containing from 16 to 63 
items with accompanying explanatory text 
or caption sheets; some if not all of them 
issued by the U. S. S. R. Society for Cul- 
tural Relations with Foreign Countries 
(VOKS) in Moscow. Photographs of 
Soviet Russia are, of course, difficult to ob- 
tain and although these were obviously 
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made for propaganda purposes, they should 
nevertheless be of considerable interest to 


students. The subjects covered include 
various educational, cultural, agricultural, 
and industrial activities in the Soviet 
Union. One set shows the first All-Union 
Congress of Soviet Composers, held April 
25, 1948; another covers the Timiryazev 
Agricultural Academy, its buildings, class- 
rooms, laboratories, and experiments in 
progress. Various agricultural methods 
and products are also pictured in the nu- 
merous photographs of life and work on 
the Iskra and Krasny Oktyabr collective 
farms. One of the most interesting groups 
shows the balloting, meetings, and similar 
events in different parts of the country dur- 
ing the elections of Working People’s Dep- 
uties to the local Soviets held in the 16 
Union Republics in December 1947 and 
in January and February, 1948. The cap- 
tion on one of these photographs reads as 
follows: 

At election meetings in the towns and villages 
of the country the working people unanimously 
and enthusiastically nominated Joseph Stalin 
and his comrades in arms their first candidates 
for deputy to the local Soviets. Photo No. 5. 
The great honour of voting for Joseph Stalin 
fell to the working people of the Stalin electoral 
area for elections to the Moscow Regional Soviet. 

Our extensive portrait files, which in- 
clude prints of all kinds as well as photo- 
graphs, are constantly being enriched. 
Colonel Livingston Watrous of Washing- 
ton, D. C., presented a pair of handsome, 
full-length photographs of Maximilian and 
Carlota, the former wearing the uniform 
of Commander-in-Chief of the Austrian 
Navy. The name and address of the 
photographer, J. Malovich, which appear 
on the mounts, indicate that they were 
taken in Trieste where the ill-fated couple 
lived at one time or another until their 
departure for Mexico in 1864. Quite 
possibly they were made during the week 
spent at the castle of Miramar soon after 
the royal wedding in 1857. 


A collection of 48 portraits, many of 
them autographed, of men and women 
well-known in the theatrical and musical 
world between 1890 and 1915 was con- 
tributed by the District of Columbia 
Public Library. Among the notable fig- 
ures are Caruso, Saint-Saéns, and Lilli 
Lehmann. Another group of theatrical 
interest, received by exchange from the 
New York Public Library, comprises 
photographs of Julia Marlowe and E. A. 
Sothern. 


Early American Architecture 


Particularly gratifying have been the 
addition of both photographs and nega- 
tives to our Pictorial Archives of Early 
American Architecture, which are widely 
known, especially through the Historic 
American Buildings Survey records, which 
form a major part of them. 

As it has benefited in the past from 
similar projects, the Library of Congress 
again has been designated the repository 
for a collection of photographs of early 
American architecture. According to the 
terms of the grant made by the Carnegie 
Corporation to enable him to complete his 
photographic survey of the early archi- 
tecture of Louisiana, Mr. Clarence J. 
Laughlin, author of Ghosts Along the 
Mississippi (New York, 1948), will, as his 
work progresses, deposit in the Library 
prints from all his negatives. Rights to 
reproduction from them will remain with 
him until June 1, 1961; the negatives 
themselves will then become the property 
of the Library. To date, 149 prints have 
been received, chosen “to show a typical 
cross-section of the kinds of material the 
photographer intends to cover in this proj- 
ect.” The various types of buildings and 
the examples selected to represent them 
are as follows: (1) a Negro country 
church (Emanuel Negro Church on 
Bayou Lafourche near Barton, Louisi- 
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ana); (2) a plantation house of the 
colonial period (Melrose Plantation near 
Natchitoches on Cane River); (3) a 
plantation house of the transition period 
(Olivier 
4) a plantation house of the classic period 
‘The Shadows” in New Iberia); (5) a 
New Orleans (Girod Street 
Cemetery); (6) a typical semi-Spanish 
dwelling along Bayou St. John (the Wal- 
(7) a 


Jantation in New Orleans); 


cemetery 


ter Parker house in New Orleans) ; 
typical multi-family dwelling of the mid- 
nineteenth century (the Hale house in 
New Orleans); and (8) 
public building (the old Louisiana State 
Capitol in Baton Rouge). 


In addition to exteriors and interiors of 


an important 


the buildings and examples of ironwork 
and sculpture, Mr. Laughlin includes in 
his survey early prints or paintings that 
are found in the old dwellings. Wherever 
possible he has taken photographs at dif- 
ferent times to show alterations or stages 
of restoration or deterioration, as for ex- 
ample the group made in the course of the 
demolition of the Olivier Plantation in 
1949. Accompanying the photographs 
are not only detailed descriptive captions 
but copious data on the buildings and 
their history, as well as a list of references 
concerning them, all prepared by Mr. 
Laughlin. 

Through an agreement with the Na- 
tional Council for Historic Sites and Mon- 
uments, photographic and other pictorial 
records acquired in connection with its 
nationwide program of preserving historic 
sites and buildings will also be housed in 
the Prints and Photographs Division. The 
first deposit consisted of original negatives 
of Providence Plantation, an eighteenth- 
century brick dwelling near Chestertown, 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. The 
largest group of pictures received to date 
is the collection of 125 negatives of Ha- 
waiian architecture, made or collected by 
Frederick G. Nichols, formerly on the staff 
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of the National Park Service and now 
teaching architecture at the University of 
Virginia. From these negatives a set of 
enlarged prints was presented to the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii by the Librarian of Con- 
gress at the time of his visit there last 
December. Another interesting set, taken 
by Arthur E. Duprey, contains photographs 
of some of the old mining towns of Cali- 
fornia—Hornitos, Mokelumne Hill, Co- 
loma, Volcano, and Sutter’s Fort—a few 
of the famous missions, and other historic 
sites. 

Miss Janet Southworth Reed, niece of 
the late Thomas Tileston Waterman, dis- 
tinguished student of early American ar- 
chitecture, presented to the Library of 
Congress a collection of 6 drawings, 414 
photographic negatives, and 2,495 photo- 
graphic prints inherited from her uncle’s 
estate. 

In the first group are the original, beau- 
tiful, measured drawings of the Cathedral 
of Palma de Mallorca executed by Mr. 
Waterman in 1928. The drawings provide 
a valuable supplement to the two published 
portfolios of projections made by John O. 
Bostrup from the photographic negatives 
taken by Mr. Waterman for the Mediaeval 
Academy of America. 

The architect’s life-long interest in early 
American homes led him into restoration 
work, and one group of exhibition photo- 
graphs, consisting of “before and after’ 
views presents a few examples of his work 
in this specialized field, among them the 
Wick house, Morristown, New Jersey, and 
the Decatur house, Washington, D.C. Mr. 
Waterman’s publications, profusely illus- 
trated with his own photographs and draw- 
ings, as well as the best obtainable from 
other sources, notably the photographs of 
Frances Benjamin Johnston, include Do- 
mestic Colonial Architecture of Tidewater 
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Early Architecture of North Carolina 

1947), and Dwellings of Colonial Amer- 
1€8 \ 1950) . 

The photographs and negatives are 
largely illustrations that were made or 
assembled for architectural studies or pub- 
lications. The greater part of Mr. Water- 
man’s own negatives had been presented 
by him between 1932 and 1945 for in- 
corporation in the Pictorial Archives of 
Early American Architecture, or had come 
to the Library as official records in the 
Historic American Buildings Survey, with 
which he was associated for a number of 
years. The present gift of negatives adds 
to the record of his accomplishments as 
an architectural photographer. 

Approximately 275 original photo- 
graphic negatives by the late Chester H. 
Thomas of Kennett Square, Pennsylvania, 
were presented to the Library by his widow, 
Mrs. Chester Thomas. The collection 
contains photographs of historic buildings 
in Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, 
New York, and Maryland, taken in the 
period 1920-35. Among them there is 
an interesting group of photographs of old 
taverns of the region, as well as churches, 
historic markers and monuments, and 
homes of famous men of the past such 
as Robert Fulton, Daniel Boone, John 
James Audubon, and Anthony Wayne. 
Some of the buildings were not previously 
represented either in the Historic Ameri- 
can Buildings Survey or in the Pictorial 
Archives of Early American Architecture. 

Mr. Thomas served as a photographer 
with the 28th Division of the AEF dur- 
ing World War I. On his return to civilian 
life he made photography his profession, 
specializing in historical subjects, particu- 
larly early covered bridges. He recorded 
with his camera more than 500 bridges 
that no longer exist. His articles and 
photographs appeared in the Philadelphia 
Motorist, Motor 
Travel, House Beautiful, and other peri- 


Inquirer, American 


odicals. Since Mr. Thomas’ death in 1938 
Mrs. Thomas has continued his business. 
This particular group of negatives that 
Mrs. Thomas has presented adds to gifts 
made to the Pictorial Archives of Early 
American Architecture by her husband, 
whose expressed wish was that eventually 
his whole collection would be in the 
Library of Congress. 


Negatives 

The Library’s collection of photographic 
negatives continues to grow. The largest 
group to be added to it this year is the 
file of portrait negatives of prominent per- 
sonages, taken from about 1938 to 1943 by 
the now defunct Washington Press Bureau. 
The collection of approximately 100,000 
items had been purchased by the General 
Photographic Corporation of Washington, 
D. C., with the intention of selling as many 
as possible to any of the subjects who might 
be interested and the remainder as scrap 
for the silver content. When this situation 
came to the Library’s attention, the collec- 
tion was examined and was found to con- 
tain portraits of many thousand public 
officials and persons who had been in the 
news during that period, including the 
President and Vice President, members of 
the 76th Congress, officials of Government 
agencies, members of the diplomatic corps, 
officers of the Army and Navy, officials of 
private industry, and many others. In 
numerous instances the proof print ap- 
proved by the sitter is included in each 
group of negatives. An arrangement was 
made whereby the Library purchased one 
negative from each of approximately 
25,000 sets, and the General Photographic 
Corporation presented as a gift the addi- 
tional poses, numbering about 75,000 items, 
these negatives being free of any re- 
strictions. 

Another gift of note comprises 239 glass 
plate negatives made by the late Emma 


Farnsworth, a talented amateur photog- 
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rapher of the early part of the century. 
Among them are single portraits and 


groups of families and friends, as well as 
interiors of private homes, interesting 
primarily because they document the 
fashions and mores of the period. 

A single item that should be men- 
tioned was the gift of Mr. Arthur Roth- 
stein, the well-known photographer. In 
1936 Mr. Rothstein, while working for 
the U. S. Resettlement Administration, 
took pictures of a dust storm in Cimarron 
County, Oklahoma. One of the negatives, 
showing a farmer and his two little sons 
walking in the face of the storm, was used 


so many times that eventually prints could 
no longer be made from it. Mr. Rothstein 
very generously made a good copy nega- 
tive from his own perfect print to replace 
the Library’s discarded one. 

From Mr. John T. Chambers of Mar. 
tinsburg, West Virginia, came a small 
group of old negatives that include two 
original glass plates by Mathew B. Brady, 
one of Robert E. Lee, taken in Richmond 
after the end of the war, the other of 
Ulysses S. Grant, then Lieutenant Gen- 
eral, taken at City Point in 1864. 

Auice LEE PARKER AND STAFF 
Prints and Photograph Division 
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SOME PUBLICATIONS OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS — 


Bibliography of Periodical Literature on the Near 
and Middle East, No. XXIII. 12 p. | Pre- 
pared under the direction of Sidney §. Glazer, 
Consultant in Near East Bibliography. Re- 
printed from the Middle East Journal, Vol. 6, 
No. 3, Summer 1952. Distributed by the 
Near East Section, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Catalogue of the Library of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Compiled by E. Millicent Sowerby. 
Vol. I. 562 p. For sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25,D.C. Price $5.00. 
A comprehensive catalog of Thomas Jeffer- 
son's library, gathered by him over a period 
of more than 40 years and sold to the Nation 
in 1815 to become the nucleus of the nine- 
teenth-century Library of Congress. Fully 
annotated from published and manuscript 
sources, including all of Jefferson’s writings 
that throw light on his use of and opinions 
about the books. 

Checklist of Manuscripts in St. Catherine’s 
Monastery, Mount Sinai, Microfilmed for the 
Library of Congress, 1950. Prepared under 
the director of Kenneth W. Clark, general 
editor of the Mount Sinai Expedition, 1949— 
50. 1952. For sale by the Photoduplication 
Service, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D. C. Price 50 cents. Lists the contents of 
the 1,700 reels of microfilm and the 1,284 
photographs made for LC at the Monastery 
from January to June 1950. 
Classification—Class R—Medicine. 3ded., 
1952. 240 p. For sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25,D.C. | Price $1.50. 
This edition has been more thoroughly revised 
than any of the other classification schedules. 
It reflects the advances in medical sciences 
that have occurred since World War I and 
the increased quantity of literature resulting 
from the growth of scientific interest in par- 
ticular areas of medical knowledge. 
Fifty-fourth Annual Report of the Register of 
Copyrights for the Fiscal Year Ending June 
30, 1951. 1952: 14 p. Distributed by the 
Register of Copyrights, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The Incubation of Western Culture in the 


Middle East. A George C. Keiser Foundation 
lecture delivered at LC by George Sarton, 
Professor of the History of Science at Harvard 
University, on March 29, 1950. 45 p. Re- 
print, 1952. Copies may be obtained from 








the Publications Section, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Political, Economic, and Social Writings in Post- 
war Finland. Compiled by Kirsti Jaantila. 
41 p. Processed. Limited distribution | to 
libraries and institutions through the Euro- 
pean Affairs Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. This bibliographic 
survey was prepared by Miss Jaantila while 
she was serving as LC consultant in Finnish 
literature last spring. It is an annotated list, 
published as a working paper, of postwar Fin- 
nish writings that discuss the political, eco- 
nomic, and social scene, Finland’s relations 
with the United States and with the Soviet 
Union, and Finland’s history. 

Russian Abbreviations: A Selective List. Com- 
piled by Alexander Rosenberg. 128 p.  Proc- 
essed. For sale by the Card Division, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. Price 85 
cents. Comprises an alphabetical list of some 
of the more important Russian abbreviations 
that have appeared in Russian periodicals, 
books, and documents during the period 1930- 
51. 

Safeguarding Our Cultural Heritage: A Bibliog- 
raphy on the Protection of Museums, Works 
of Art, Monuments, Archives and Libraries 
in Time of War. Compiled by Nelson R 
Burr of the General Reference and Bibliog- 
raphy Division. 117 p. Processed. For sale 
by the Card Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 85 cents. 

Subject Headings Used in the Dictionary Cata- 
logs of the Library of Congress. Supplement, 
January 1950—December 1951. To be used 
with the fifth edition and the July 1947- 
December 1949 cumulation. 1952. 242 p. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
tion 25, D.C. Price 50 cents. 

Unpublished Bibliographical Tools in Certain 
Archives and Libraries of Europe: A Partial 
List. Compiled by Lester K. Born, Special 
Assistant on Microfilm Program. 25 p. 
Processed. For sale by the Card Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C 
Price 25 cents. This list of 362 unpublished 
bibliographical tools, which the Library's 
representative compiled in Western Europe 
between August 1950 and October 1951, con- 
tains such information as location, nature, 
size, and in some cases quality of materials 
available for research in some 100 libraries and 
archival repositories in 8 countries. 








